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INTRODUCTION 


Thus issue of the Review includes chapters which substantially parallel 
sections included in the issue of October 1941: “Commercial Education,” 
“Home and Family Life Education,” “Industrial Education,” and the “So- 
cial Studies.” There are included for the first time chapters on “General 
Education and Work Experience,” and “Agricultural Education.” 

In planning the present cycle of the Review, the editorial board had in 
mind an issue which would retain the applied arts and social studies con- 
tent of the October 194] issue, and encouraged a somewhat broader treat- 
ment of these two areas by substituting the words “work” and “citizenship” 
for “vocational” and “social studies.” The board had hoped that the Com- 
mittee would be able to provide an integrated discussion of “Education for 
Work and for Citizenship” which included not only the elements just men- 
tioned, but also a consideration of general education, as well as aspects of 
character education, adult education, and problems of youth. 

The Committee has not performed this assignment in its entirety. For 
example, this issue of the Review obviously does not treat the subject of 
adult education. But, even tho the chapter headings seem traditional, the 
Committee believes that it has gone part of the way in effecting the changes 
implied in the title. Perhaps the transition can be made more completely 
three years from now. 


Howarp R. ANnpERSON, Chairman, 
Committee on Education for Work and for Citizenship 
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FOREWORD 


Tue ORGANIZATION of a cycle of the Review or EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH 
should be sensitive to the trends in educational research. The title of this 
issue suggests one of the significant trends in the literature of educational 
research during the last half-dozen years. The publications of the American 
Youth Commission and of the National Youth Administration brought edu- 
cation for work and education for citizenship into a new perspective. The 
points of view embodied in the research of these two agencies was reflected 
in the work of many individuals and of committees. One of the more signifi- 
cant of these was the Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. The concepts expressed in the Inquiry’s 
reports on Education for Work and Education for Citizenship have found 
their way into the thinking of people thruout the United States. 

This issue of the Review at least raises the question as to whether edu- 
cational research may not break beyond the confines of the traditional or- 
ganization of knowledge by subjects, whether educational research should 
not be focused on issues that reach beyond the limits of any particular sub- 
ject in the curriculum of school or college. 

Not later than March 1 next the editorial board must determine the 
organization of the sixth cycle of the Review. The board would welcome 
suggestions from members, contributors, and readers of the REVIEW as to 
the organization that would serve best the interests of education. 


J. Cayce Morrison 
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CHAPTER I 


General Education and Work Experience 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 


I sprre oF THE Fact that “general education” is as old as the “common 
school” it is only in recent years that the term has accumulated a unique 
connotation. An examination of the literature revealed a struggle on the 
part of various writers to formulate a precise and comprehensive definition 
(27:6, 60). In fact Russell (73: 176-83) required seven printed pages to 
report the definitions received from twenty-two colleges and used three 
diffuse paragraphs in an attempt to compose a “majority opinion.” 
Nevertheless the term is attaining some focus. In discussing secondary 
education, Johnson (48:xii) proposed the following interpretation: 


General education is general in at least three respects: 

First, general education is intended for everyone—not merely for the select few 
who become scholars or who enter the professions. 

Second, general education is concerned with the total personality—not merely with 
the intellect but with emotions, habits, attitudes. . . . General education programs 
must be defined in terms of what the learner is or does rather than in terms of course 
content or a body of knowledge. 

Third, general education is concerned with the individual’s non-specialized activities. 
It consists of preparation for efficient living, no matter what one’s vocation. 


Admitting a diversity of viewpoint, Eurich (19:6-7) wrote: 


Fundamentally, however, there is a common concern that underlies all efforts to 
stress general education in the upper secondary and higher levels regardless of the 
different emphases. It is a concern that grows out of (a) a dissatisfaction with higher 
education as now organized, (b) a reaction against an overemphasis upon specializa- 
tion in the colleges, (c) a new body of information regarding the nature of a college 
and the characteristics of the student body, (d) the current youth problem in society, 


and (e) a deepened desire to do something that will make education more effective 
than it has been in the past. 


After a discriminating analysis of general education at the college level, 
Benezet (5:28) summarized as follows: 


. . . general education came into the college program to give a vastly increased 
enrollment of unspecialized students some extension of their high school learning; 
it has been variously designed to cover almost anything except specialized and voca- 
tional training; and it is variously believed to be most effective when allied with 
liberal-education values, when it is broad in scope or implication, and when it is 
somehow related to the culture in which learners, teachers, and their college live. 


On all fronts and at all levels general education is counteraction against 
the fragmentation of the curriculum. The following words of MacLean and 
Coffman with respect to the General College at the University of Minnesota 


could be applied with equal relevance to the elementary and secondary 
schools. 
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The first problem, wrote MacLean (17:vii), which led to the establish- 
ment of the General College was: 


The long-time and powerful tendency in higher education for the curriculum to 
grow like a cancer, by a process of cell division with no powers of elimination. . 
In the General College, therefore, we were to see what we could do experimentally 
to synthesize the many fragments of learning into an effective general education. 


Eurich (19:7) concluded that: 


Every program of general education . . . stresses the need for integration . . . some 
sort of unity now lacking in educational matters. 


The trend expressed by the preceding statements accounts for the appear- 
ance in recent years of such terms as “unified studies,” “integrated courses,” 
“stem courses,” “core courses,” “fused courses,” “social living courses.” 
“and basic courses” (27:33). According to Giles, McCutchen, and Zechiel 
the preceding courses have the following elements in common. 


First, they cut across subject matter lines; second, they frequently call for coopera- 
tive planning and teaching; third, they call for exploration of a wide range of relation- 
ships; fourth, they provide for experiences valid for large groups; fifth, they deal 
with subject matter which does not require extended drill in specific skills (such as 
the operations involved in mathematics, or the writing of chemical equations) ; sixth, 
they use larger blocks of time than a single period; and seventh, they use a wide 


range of source materials, techniques of gathering information and classroom activities 
(27: 33-34). 


After examining a bewildering array of programs of general secondary 
education, Mackenzie noted the following basic points in common: 


First, the school’s task is defined in terms of social functionalism and the ful! 
development of the individual; second, learning experiences are designed to develop 
self-direction; third, appropriate attitudes and skills are recognized as essentials of 
democratic living; fourth, aims are formulated which are broader than any subject 
field; fifth, it is recognized that more than one thing is learned at a time; sixth, a 
wider variety of learning experiences is used than formerly; seventh, various aspects 
of the program are unified into broader or core courses; eighth, students take a greater 
part in organizing, clarifying and evaluating their experiences; ninth, a greater con- 
tinuity of learning experiences is provided; tenth, evaluation is made in terms of 
behavior and is used as an integral part of the instructional program (57: 84-91). 


Selected Attempts at Synthesis 


An effective synthesis of proliferating fragments of instruction requires 
some classification of educational areas. Frederick and Farquear (26) listed 
forty-four classifications embracing 356 different areas of human activity. 
Using the “needs approach” the Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education Association (78) proposed four 
areas of need: (a) immediate social relationships, (b) wider social relation- 
ships, (c) economic relationships, and (d) personal living. These areas 
should be experienced under the guidance of the democratic ideals of re- 
spect for the value of the individual, reciprocal individual, and group 
responsibility for common goals; the free play of intelligence in the solution 
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of common problems by personalities possessing tolerance, cooperativeness, 
skill in reflective thinking, social sensitivity, creativeness, self-direction, and 
esthetic appreciation. Certainly this is an inclusive program for general 
education. 

Stephens (Junior) College (49:128-30) has grouped its program into 
seven areas of activity common to all women, in or outside the home, single 
or married: (a) communication, (b) appreciation of the beautiful, (c) 
social adjustment, (d) physical health, (e) mental health, (f) consumers’ 
problems, (g) philosophy of living. Heaton and Koopman (35:24-26), 
reporting an extensive cooperative effort to achieve a college curriculum 
based on the functional needs of students, outlined four areas of relation- 
ships: (a) social, (b) family, (c) personal, and (d) vocational, with the 
following needs in each area: (a) the ability to meet life situations, (b) 
knowledge and understanding, and (c) appreciation of worth or value. 

The program of the General College at the University of Minnesota 
(58:150-52) embraces the following categories: (a) personal life orienta- 
tion, (b) home and family life orientation, (c) general vocational orienta- 
tion, and (d) social and civic orientation. Wriston (84) proposed four 
“disciplines” as a basis for general education: (a) precision, (b) apprecia- 
tion, (c) opinion (hypothesis), and (d) reflective synthesis. The most defin- 
itive and comprehensive attempt at synthesis of educational objectives 
undertaken in recent years is the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (65). This body offers forty-three goals under the objectives of 
(a) self-realization, (b) human relationship, (c) economic efficiency, and 
(d) civic responsibility. Extensive and critical reviews of literature related 
to this field are contained in the Review or EpucaTIoNaL RESEARCH for 
June 1942, and by Frederick (25) and Giles, McCutchen, and Zechiel (27). 
Intensive discussions of language, mathematics, science, and social studies 
in general education are contained in four valuable reports of the Progres- 
sive Education Association (71), while Gray and others (30) present 
an extensive investigation of reading in general education. 


Nonquantitative Studies of General Education 


Everett (22) interpreted the programs of (a) Wells High School, (b) 
Shorewood, Wisconsin, (c) Eugene, Oregon, (d) Carpinteria Union High 
School, California, (e) Collinwood High School, Cleveland, and (£) Moul- 
trie, Georgia. He said that in a growing number of high schools thruout 
the country “general education is no longer just a blueprint . . . it is an 
accomplished fact.” 

Johnson (49) discussed general education in junior college with illustra- 
tive material from Pasadena Junior College, Stephens College, and the 
University of Chicago. MacLean, Little, and Works (58) presented inter- 
pretations of the University of Wisconsin Experimental College, the College 
at the University of Chicago, and the General Colleges at the Universities of 
Minnesota and Florida. Cottrell (11) appraised the programs of six experi- 
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mental liberal arts colleges: (a) Reed, (b) Sarah Lawrence, (c) Benning- 
ton, (d) Black Mountain, (e) Bard, and (f) St. John’s. MacGrath and 
others (55) presented brief sketches of general education in professional 
education, and Bigelow (6) described programs of general education in 
teacher education at Colorado State College of Education, Central State 
Teachers College (Michigan), and at New College, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The most extensive report of the Experimental College at 
the University of Wisconsin was composed by Meiklejohn (62), the director 
of the college during its limited existence. 

Benezet (5) made a careful study of general education in the progres- 
sive college, combining a critical review of the literature with a careful 
examination of the (a) primary aims, (b) the course and method of study, 
(c) evaluation and control, and (d) admission policies of Sarah Lawrence, 
Bard, and Bennington Colleges. Interviews with selected members of the 
staff of each college were an important feature of his procedure. 

Another document of great relevance for the field of general education 
was composed by a committee of the American Council of Learned Societies 
(31). The report was extensively criticized and revised prior to publication 
and contains a constructive effort to develop a definitive statement of the 
values which the humanities may contribute to elementary, secondary, col- 
legiate, and graduate education. 


Quantitative Studies of General Education 


An extensive and influential examination of general education in selected 
high schools and colleges of Pennsylvania by Learned and Wood (51) 
revealed a great variability both within and among institutions with respect 
to the amount of knowledge acquired by students. Some of the results were 
shocking. Many college graduates were no better informed than many high- 
school students, and almost one-sixth lost ground academically during a 
two-year trial period. 

A more encouraging report comes from an appraisal of a program of 
general education conducted cooperatively by trustees, faculty, and students 
at Bennington. Eurich (20) in describing the inquiry said that the evidence 
for the most part justified the assumption under which the college is oper- 
ating. Eurich (21) also presented a valuable summary of the status of eval- 
uation in general education in colleges up to 1942. Tyler and McLaughlin 
(80) reported the results of a questionnaire study of twenty-six public 
junior colleges in California during the year 1939-40. They found (a) no 
single program of general education, (b) little attempt to evaluate existing 
programs, (c) good programs are the exception not the rule, and (d) a 
need for someone to coordinate and encourage the work in general education 
in the public junior colleges of California. 

The evaluation committee of the Wright Junior College, Chicago, recent! y 
published an appraisal of terminal general education in that institution. 
On the bases of an extensive use of standardized tests the committee con- 
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cluded that students taking courses of the general integrated type did some- 
what better than students who presumably had taken courses of the tradi- 
tional type (10:145). 

The most ambitious quantitative research in the field comes from the 
General College at the University of Minnesota. The committee on educa- 
tional research reported the extent to which standardized objective exami- 
nations measured the outcomes of instruction in nine of the ten areas of 
instruction in the General College curriculum (9). Pace (70) conducted 
an interview and questionnaire study of nearly a thousand former students 
of the University of Minnesota in order to know more clearly the problems, 
interests, and activities of young people ten or fifteen years after they 
have left college. 

Another investigation was made of 1300 students enrolled in the General 
College in 1935-36 supplemented with intensive case studies of fifty men 
and fifty women students (83). These studies showed, among other things, 
that the students were nonacademic, largely conservative, and had unrealis- 
tic vocational goals. The results were useful in guiding the development of 
the program of the General College interpreted by Spafford and others 
(76). Spafford and her colleagues elaborated the purposes of the General 
College in relation to the curriculum and described the courses in the various 
subject areas. The outcomes of the General College were detailed by Eckert 
(17) in eleven tables and twenty-nine figures. In general she concluded that 
the summary picture of the outcomes is a favorable one. Despite an average 
stay in college of only one year, the student comes to like it, performs well 
academically, and attributes real values to its curriculum and its counseling 
service. “That so many positive outcomes are apparent after a single year’s 
residence seems highly significant” (17:205). Eckert also referred to a 
number of ways in which the General College at Minnesota influenced the 
rest of the University. 


Work Experience and General Education 


The observations of William James (47) showed that the educational 
value of work experience is not new with this generation, but the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and the increasing urbanization of society have given 


rise to a growing interest in work experience as a phase of general 
education. 


Public Youth Work Programs 


The National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(2:39-41) were created by the federal government largely as a relief for 
the extensive unemployment of youth, but in spite of their termination have 
had important repercussions on general education. A quantitative survey 
and critical appraisal of the National Youth Administration was prepared 
for the Advisory Committee on Education by Johnson and Harvey (50). 
Jacobson (44, 45) edited two Bulletins of the National Association of Sec- 
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ondary-School Principals containing critical discussions of work expe- 
rience and descriptions of successful examples of the NYA student-aid 
programs. He presen‘ed similar materials in the report of the General 
Education Committee of the North Central Association (46). 

The educational program of the Civilian Conservation Corps was studied 
by Harby (34) and Hill (37). Holland and Hill (42) reported the results 
of an extensive interview and testing program. They also described the pro- 
cedure and outcome of an elaborately controlled experiment designed to de- 
termine the effectiveness (42:148-81) of a work-study program. Ten camps 
were selected for the control group and ten camps for the experimental 
group. The test data showed a definite superiority for enrollees following an 
integrated work-study program as compared with enrollees who worked 
without study, or who pursued studies unrelated to their work. The general 
conclusion of the investigation led to important changes in the educational 
and work policy of the Civilian Conservation Corps. A significant over-all 
study of the problems and policies of public youth work programs was 
prepared for the American Youth Commission by Lorwin (53). While more 
exploratory than definitive, the quantitative character of his research is 
exhibited in the forty-two tables which appear in the text and appendix. 
Since various European countries had been experimenting with public work 
programs, Holland investigated European labor camps in 1936 and sub- 
mitted a report on his findings to the American Youth Commission (38). 


Private Youth Work Programs 


In the public work programs relief from unemployment rather than edu- 
cation was the primary objective. But for several years the private work 
camp movement has been developing into an enterprise of major educational 
significance. In this case educational experience, not work for wages or 
vocational training, was the major objective. While not yet the subject of 
research or extensive publication, the largest body of experience in this 
field has grown out of the programs of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The Associated Junior Work Camps, the Lincoln School, George 
School, Ethical Culture Schools, and Progressive Education Association 
have developed similar programs. The best studies of these projects were 
reported by Holland (39) and Holland and Bickel (41). Other valuable 
descriptions of programs in this field were offered by Gothe (28), Holland 
(40), Munzer (63), Munzer and Robinson (64), Robinson (72), and 
Sharpe and Osborne (75). The youth hostel (32) is a related program. 


Studies of Deliberative Commissions 


The 1941 Harvard Workshop in Education under the leadership of Seyfert 
and Rehmus (74) prepared a report on work experience in education sum- 
marizing the deliberation of twenty-three school administrators who had had 
successful experience with the school work program of the National Youth 
Administration. The checklist for evaluating work experience contained in 
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Chapter 6 of this report is an important contribution to the technic of 
research in the field. 

The National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals gave a prominent 
place to work experience and carefully defined the relation of the federal 
government to a work program for youth. A significant feature of this 
report is the emphasis placed on the formation of community youth coun- 
cils whereby the contributions of all lay and professional youth-serving 
agencies may be coordinated at the local level (59). An important series 
of studies has come from the California Joint Committee on Work Experi- 
ence. In symposium form the members of the Committee summarized their 
findings concerning work experience practices in California, a philosophy 
of work experience, the legal aspects of credit for work experience, the 
administration of a work experience program, and the educational impli- 
cations of work experience (13, 16, 68, 69, 77, 82). While the Educational 
Policies Commission gave major attention to an evaluation of the federal 
youth work programs (CCC and NYA) and their relationship to the public 
schools, it supported the viewpoint that work experience has important 
educational value (66). 

The most definitive statement concerning the role of work experience in 
general education has come from a special committee appointed by the 
American Youth Commission at the request of the American Council on 
Education. Part of this statement deserves quotation : 

Young people need to learn to work. . . . There is no factor of general education 
which is more important to consider than work. This statement should ... be ac- 
cepted as a principle of the widest possible application. . . . 

The foregoing paragraphs must not be interpreted as advocating work in the 
curriculum merely because it contributes to economic adjustment. There are valid 
educational reasons for advocating a work program as an essential part of the cur- 
riculum. . . . Reading and labor . . . are units in a program of . . . education which 
can ... supplement each other very advantageously (1: 15-21). 

The Need for Research in the 
Educational Value of Work Experience 


There appears to be almost universal agreement concerning the educa- 
tional values of work experience, but vastly more must be known in order 
to identify those values and embody them in successful educational pro- 
grams. One problem is the effective integration of work and verbal experi- 
ence. Another is the identification and distribution of individual differences 
in work experience. To illustrate, the work experience of rural youth differs 
radically from the work experience of urban youth. A third problem relates 
to appraisal. When is work experience educative and when, exploitation? 
Other problems are suggested by the following questions: * 

1. Should work experience always involve the production of useful goods and 
sources? 


1In the formulation of the above questions the writer was assisted by Leo P. Black, superviser of 
secondary education, Nebraska Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln. Nebraska. 
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2. To what extent does work experience yield values which are either not provided, 
or not provided as well, by other phases of the educational program? 

3. Should work experience include only activities which are socially desirable? 

4. How much and what kind of supervision of work experience will yield the 
greatest educational value? 


5. To what extent should work experience be carried on under conditions normal 
to the activity involved? 


6. Should work experience have an intellectual as well as a physical component? 
If so, how should they be related? 


7. Should work experience receive credit toward graduation? 
8. Should achievement in work experience be graded and receive special recognition? 


9. What are the relative responsibilities of the home, school, community, state, 
and nation in providing work experience? 


10. How shall the length of time for participation in work experience be determined? 


11. What legal requirements must be observed in the administration of work pro- 
grams? 


The Need for Research in General Education 


The problem of general education is too important to rest with the 
amount of research (good as far as it goes) that now exists. In spite of the 
catalytic influence which the Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin (62) has had on general education in the United States, the 
almost complete absence of quantitative studies of that enterprise is a great 
loss to American education. It is also very unfortunate that New College of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, (6) was allowed to fade from the 
academic scene with such a meager record of its origin, rise, and demise. 
This reviewer hopes that St. John’s College will not repeat these mistakes 
of New College and the University of Wisconsin, and strongly urges that 
general education everywhere and at every level strive to equal or exceed 
the standard for research and evaluation set by the General College at the 
University of Minnesota (9, 17, 70, 76). 

As a guide for further investigation the five basic issues proposed by 
Cottrell (11) might be cited. 

1. How should . . . education deal with the contrasting claims of the experience 
of security in the mastery of some precise knowledge or skill . . . , and the achieve- 
ment of well-founded perspective or broad understanding of relationships in life. . . ? 

2. How should . . . education deal with the contrasting necessities of adequate 
career or vocational preparation . . . , and of the cultivation of adequate intellectual 
interests and powers to cope with life in a world of perplexity ... ? 

3. How should the emphasis be placed, or the synthesis wrought, in . . . education, 


as between the individual character of all educational processes . . . , and the social 
foundation and purpose of all education . . . ? 
4. How should . . . education make use of the accumulated heritage of the race, 
as well as the distinctive setting of conditions and forces that define a problem today? 
5. In what degree should the educational process . . . be controlled in order to 
keep it centered in the school itself as a strategic social institution, and in what de- 
gree should it be thought of as flowing into, and through the community? 


The reviewer would also like to urge that future workers in the field go 
further in relating the problem of general education to the integration of 
American society. It may be that the trend toward fragmentation in the 
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curriculum is significantly linked with the trend toward excessive specializa- 
tion in modern civilization which, if unchecked, may pave the way for the 
disintegration of society. The viewpoint of social philosophy may give a 
broader and more realistic perspective for leaders in general education (4). 
Perhaps the publications of the Cooperative Study in General Education, 
Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago, chairman (56), which have not 


appeared in time for inclusion in this study, will throw light on these prob- 
lems. 
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CHAPTER II 
Home and Family Life Education 


HESTER CHADDERDON 


A ciancr AT CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SOCIETY makes clear the impor- 
tant relation between family living and citizenship. The family gives the 
child his first experiences in group living and, hence, is a potential factor 
in developing attitudes and abilities, either desirable or undesirable from a 
democratic point of view. Teachers and social workers are aware of these 
effects in terms of juvenile delinquency, of attitudes toward minority groups, 
of tendencies to be considerate of others’ rights and needs, and of a willing- 
ness to assume responsibility, to name but a few. An educational program, 
taking cognizance of interests and needs at various age levels from pre- 
school thru adulthood, may well accept as one of its major purposes that 
of aiding family members to assume their roles effectively both in the 
small family group and in the larger community group. 

The effect of family life on the efficiency of the worker has been demon- 
strated: family discord, poor food, and inefficient money management pro- 
mote irritation and inefficiency on the job. Also as the number of married 
women “gainfully” employed continues to increase, need for a greater shar- 
ing of home responsibilities by all family members becomes apparent. The 
changing of attitudes regarding masculine responsibilities and the teaching 
of technics of housekeeping take on greater importance for the entire family 
and pose problems for educators. 

Many agencies are at present concerned with education for home and 
family life. The numbers and types of agencies have increased rapidly in 
recent years as recognition of the need for education in this area has become 
more apparent. Doubtless, research has aided in the increasing awareness 
of need and in the effectiveness of programs, but more and better studies 
are imperative. 

This review of research in the past three years has attempted to report 
and evaluate the most important published studies. Little attention has been 
given to consumer education as it relates to home and family life, however, 

since a recent publication (20) summarized investigations in this area. 

_ No studies were found which reported adaptations of programs due to 
wartime conditions, but it is known that changes have been made in par- 
ticular schools or colleges. At the secondary level emphasis has been 
increased in nutrition, food preservation, child development, and care and 
repair of clothing and equipment. Colleges also have given greater consid- 
eration to these aspects and some have accelerated their programs. 


Curriculum 


Educators are becoming increasingly aware of the importance of home 
and family life erty at the elementary level. Two studies in different . 
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sections, South and East, in the upper elementary grades are suggestive of 
some curriculum needs. Luecke (18) investigated certain attitudes and 
home activities of 370 children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in Den. 
ton, Texas. Nine- and ten-year-old boys and girls participated in simple 
care of their personal belongings, rooms, and clothes; in simple, routine 
housekeeping and meal activities; and in buying groceries. At eleven, girls 
began to assume responsibility for laundering their clothes, for cleaning 
which required more skill and persistence, and for meal preparation. The 
complexity of the girls’ activities continued to increase thru the twelfth 
year. There was less increase of responsibilities in number and difficulty 
during the four years for the boys. Interest in care of children was found to 
be highest in Grade VI in a study of fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
pupils in a Massachusetts school (22). 

Wartime problems have focused attention on nutrition. Two types of 
studies have been made at the high-school level: surveys of food habits 
and the recognition by pupils of problems in the area of nutrition. It would 
appear that the dietaries of high-school pupils vary considerably in different 
states. Using the standard established by the Food and Nutrition Committee 
of the National Research Council, the rank of intake in relation to standard 
varied from third to ninth for green and yellow vegetables by pupils in 
Louisiana (7) and those in Kansas and Minnesota (16). Milk ranked sec- 
ond, eighth, and fourth respectively, but meat was first in each of the three 
states. 

The Mooney Problem Check List, which contains two problems relating 
in part to food intake, was used in studying the pupils in one junior high 
school. Seventeen percent checked the problem “disliking certain foods” 
and 13 percent “being overweight” (1). Doane’s (8) investigation of 
topics which adolescents would like to study included one on “How to 
select foods that will do you the most good”; 37.8 percent of the 2069 high- 
school pupils indicated such a desire. 

Three investigations made recently are concerned to some extent with 
family relations at the secondary level. Doane (8) asked youths from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age in city and rural high schools of four 
states to choose five of nineteen courses they would most like to take, and 
the specific topics about which they would like to have information. A 
course on relations with parents ranked next to the last for the boys and 
fifth from the last for girls. When 7021 high-school pupils in nine states 
checked a schedule regarding family quarrels, Punke (25) found that girls 
often quarrelled with their mothers regarding clothes. Twelve percent of 
246 pupils in a junior high school checked the problem “Talking back to 
parents” (1). In Doane’s study, differences of approximately 10 percent 
were found between the number of boys and girls interested in studying the 
six topics concerned with parent-adolescent relations. 

A course on how to make friends rated second among the pupils for the 
group as a whole, but sixth for the boys, whereas one on “dating” ranked 
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eighth and tenth respectively in Doane’s study. “Choosing one’s husband 
or wife” achieved a rank of eleventh and became more popular with an in- 
crease in age, particularly with the boys. Sex education was believed of 
greater importance than the former topic and the ranks varied only two 
points between the boys and girls. Management of money was a course 
chosen by one-fourth of the group; and the topic of most interest, “How 
to get the most for your money.” Punke (25) found that approximately 
two-fifths of the quarrels reported between adolescents and parents related 
to economic matters. The problem of having no regular allowance was 
checked by 13 percent, and that of learning how to spend money wisely 
by 16 percent of a junior high-school group (1). 

It is significant that in the past three years more curriculum studies have 
been published that relate to the college than to any other level. In a 
sampling of 308 institutions the number offering terminal curriculums in- 
creased from 106 to 136 between 1938-39 and 1939-40 (11). Courses most 
frequently offered were in foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, and 
home management (11, 27). The catalogs of thirty of the fifty-four institu- 
tions studied listed one or more courses in consumer education; twenty-two 
courses were offered by home economics departments, eleven by economics 
departments, and six by commerce departments (12). 

The General College, University of Minnesota, collected data to secure 
a picture of its students, and some of the information relates to family life 
education (29). When one hundred carefully selected students were asked 
to indicate which five of twenty-six possible sources of personal satisfactions 
they considered most important, both men and women most frequently 
checked “A happy married life,” 70 and 66 percent respectively. “Making 
a good home” rated third for the men and fourth for the women. A large 
majority was looking forward to married life, desired to limit their families 
to two or three children, wanted to provide good homes and sex instruction 
for their children, and regretted not having received more sex education 
and preparation for marriage in their own homes. Williams (29) concluded 
that the interests of these junior-college students were limited to certain 
aspects of preparation for marriage and that instructors would need to 
make them aware of other equally important phases. 

The development of education for home living at the General College, 
University of Minnesota, (26) between 1935 and 1941 was based on the 
assumption that certain aspects of home life education are more effective 
when the student is near adulthood and that this education is needed by 
both men and women. Considerable experimentation with the types and 
organization of courses took place during the period. By 1938-39 a home 
life orientation area had been organized around a core of three courses: 
The Home in Present Society; Maintenance Aspects of Family Life; and 
Human Relations and Family Life. Several courses in euthenics also related 


to education for family life: Food Selection and Purchasing; Clothing: 
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Selection, Purchase, and Care; Selecting and Maintaining a Home; Hous. 
ing and Income Management; Individual and Household Buying. 


Previous investigations have shown that many students leaving college. 


before completing a four-year curriculum have not discovered types of 
vocational opportunities for which they should seek preparation before 
dropping out of school. One home economics department, that at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, surveyed (3) the opportunities likely to be available 
in the postwar period in the Twin Cities for girls who had had limited home 
economics training. The persons in charge of hiring employees in ninety- 
eight firms were interviewed and ninety different jobs were identified. The 
greatest number were in cafeterias, department stores, hotels, restaurants, 
and retail food stores. 

A study (4) of the home economics departments in nineteen liberal arts 
colleges in the Middlewest indicated that one of their major objectives re- 
lated to preparation for marriage and maintaining a home. However, seven 
required no courses in child development, in family relations, or in home 
management for their majors. Foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
and art made up the majority of required courses in home economics. 

In an attempt to discover what college students and alumni considered 
important to study with regard to marriage and the family, Drummond (9) 
used a questionnaire asking for anonymous free-response suggestions and 
checks on a list of questions proposed for discussion. These were admin- 
istered to 320 freshmen, 164 seniors, and 148 alumni of the liberal arts 
colleges in two large universities. When the 2752 suggestions were classified, 
specific information dealing with premarital and marital sex adjustments 
ranked first; premarriage problems, including dating and choice of a mate. 
ranked second; accord in marriage and family relations, third; family 
economics, fourth; child guidance and the role of the child in the family, 
fifth; adjustments between generations, sixth; family discord, seventh: 
religion in family, eighth; and the family as a social institution, ninth. 
There were greater differences between the interests of seniors and alumni 
than between the interests of seniors and freshmen, but the sex of the par- 
ticipant made little difference. 

To secure a basis for the improvement of an adult education program, 
a rural community in Iowa was studied to discover the extent to which 
democracy prevailed in the homes. Interviews with a random sampling of 
fifty town and seventy farm families, a questionnaire dealing with parent- 
adolescent relations, and the Mooney Problem Check List, High School 
Forms, were used by Lyle (19) to collect evidence on six criteria. She 
found that the physical environment of the homes was more conducive to 
physical health than to intellectual growth. Altho the family members com- 
monly shared many of the responsibilities of home life and of economic 
security, there was little participation of members in joint planning and 
choice of family goals. Evidence indicating the development of special 
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talents were few, and concern for the welfare of the world-at-large was 
limited. Apathy characterized the attitude toward community improvement. 

In one state, Louisiana, the interest in nutrition resulted in a study of 
the foods served for one week and the foods produced in the homes of 
780 members of home demonstration clubs (6). Using the Food and Nutri- 
tion Committee standard, 41 percent of the weekly diets scored good, 51 
percent fair, and 7 percent poor. The greatest inadequacies were in whole 
grain cereals, fruits, and raw vegetables. 

The methods of changing food habits have been given little experimental 
attention in comparison with the number of surveys of food habits. Under 
the stimulation of the Committee on Food Habits of the National Research 
Council, Lewin (17) has made an exploratory study of the relative effective- 
ness of the lecture and group discussion methods. Women from three income 
levels were divided into control and experimental groups. In the three 
control classes an expert nutrition lecturer stressed the health and economic 
aspects of using such meats as kidneys, brains, and hearts; methods of 
preparation were discussed, and recipes given. In the three group discussion 
classes the same information was imparted but the appeal was for the par- 
ticipants to take some responsibility for helping change food habits, and 
a vote was taken to register their willingness to try one of the meats the 
following week. Previous to the class meeting the women in the control and 
experimental groups served these foods with almost equal infrequency. 
The following week 52 percent of the forty-four group discussion individuals 
and 10 percent of the forty-one lecture individuals served at least one of 
the meats. No evidence was given in the report of any attempt to determine 
how permanent the changes were. 


Effectiveness of Programs 


The development of technics for evaluating the effectiveness of certain 
aspects of home and family life education programs has been the subject 
of two investigations. The wise use of personal and family resources is an 
important objective in this field, yet little has been done to determine means ' 
of securing reliable evidence of growth. Price (24) worked out a paper- | 
and-pencil test, with one form for high-school and one for college girls, 
using seven situations involving common types of personal problems and 
requiring a choice of solutions and reasons to support the solution selected. 
The situations, solutions, and reasons were secured from an analysis of real 
decisions on problems made by more than two hundred high-school and 
college students. The score on the test was determined by the number and 
nature of the facts considered, the extent of foreseeing consequences, and 
the degree of holding democratic attitudes. To check the validity of the 
test, Price compared the test scores with those secured when 557 high-school 
and 529 college students analyzed a problem of their own. Coefficient of 
reliability of .83 and .86, respectively, were secured for the tests by using 
the split-half method and applying the Spearman-Brown formula (24). ~ 
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As part of an experiment in developing instructional materials to im- 
prove dietary conditions in a community, Boyd (2) constructed instruments 
to measure the favorableness of elementary- and high-school pupils’ atti- 
tudes toward desirable practices in the production, storage, and consump- 
tion of food. An attitude questionnaire was developed by submitting 203 
items to nine judges for sorting into neutral, favorable, and unfavorable 
piles. Any item placed in the neutral pile by one judge was discarded as were 
items not unanimously agreed upon as favorable or unfavorable. The split- 
half method gave estimated coefficients of reliability of .81 to .90 for the 
three sections of the test. A free association test was also constructed using 
fifteen stimulus words which gave a coefficient of correlation of .31 with the 
attitude test. 


An examination of the effectiveness of programs either at the younger 
or older adolescent ages has been made in eight studies. Accepting the 
criterion that carry-over into homes is fundamental in family living, a 
committee of the home economics section of the American Vocational 
Association (28) collected more than 3000 illustrations of successful carry- 
over. Recognizing the limitations of this type of study, attention is never- 
theless called to the publication because it suggests means for supplement- 
ing the findings of paper-and-pencil tests with informally secured evidence. 

Designed to discover the degree to which the 4-H Club program in cloth- 
ing was functioning in Massachusetts, a study (14) was conducted in three 
counties, using 317 clothing club members and 230 girls of comparable 
ages who had never belonged to that type of 4-H Club. Tests on the under- 
standing of patterns and the selection of materials, colors, and designs for 
dresses showed differences between the two groups large enough to be 
significant; the critical ratios being 7.9 and 5.9 respectively. Also the 
clothing group made significantly greater gains in self-confidence in mak- 
ing garments and in appreciation of the clothing they made. 


Experimentation with entire courses or units on social relations for 
adolescents has been undertaken in attempts to discover the effectiveness of 
the teaching as indicated by paper-and-pencil tests involving such problems 
as brother-and-sister relationships, parent-adolescent relationships, expen- 
diture of money, choice of friends, and family recreation. One study in- 
cluded a six-week unit for boys (15); the other was a semester course for 
senior boys and girls (5). The former found little change in attitude among 
ninety boys in one school. Whether this was due to the length or content 
of the unit taught, to the personality of the teacher, or to the inability of 
the test to indicate change is not clear from the report. Since the test scores 
indicated that a majority of the boys held attitudes before instruction which 
agreed with those of a selected group of adults, it seems likely that the test 
was inadequate to measure growth. Brown (5) used a control group of 
forty-three pupils with ages, physical maturity, economic level, reading 
ability, and nationality background similar to the forty-three in the ex- 
perimental group. The twelve-week course was based on the problems of 
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adolescents as revealed in literature, and in surveys of former students 
and the group under study. The scores on a test designed to determine 
ability to apply principles to personal and social relations in new situations 
indicated a statistically significant difference between the means on the 
pretest and final test after correction was made for the control group. 

Experimentation relating to the use of one type of community resource 
as a supplement to classroom instruction has also been reported. Meshke 
(21) used ninth- and tenth-grade classes in ten communities accessible to 
Minneapolis to study the relative effectiveness of consumer experiences in 
stores in two units: food selection and purchase, and selection and care of 
electrical equipment. She used three groups of pupils for each unit: (a) 
those in classes providing direct contact with stores, (b) those in classes 
limiting experiences to the classroom, and (c) those in which no special 
adaptations were made. The same forms of pencil-and-paper tests were 
administered as pre- and retests. Differences between the mean gains were 
significant at the 1 percent level in the ninth grade and favored the classes 
studying food with store contacts. In the tenth grade, the store group study- 
ing electrical equipment improved sufficiently more than the classroom 
group to indicate that the difference probably was not due to sampling. 
However, there were wide differences among schools using the different 
methods, and the investigator in her final analysis eliminated the school 
deviating most on the assumption that such elimination would improve 
the homogeneity of her groups. One class in the tenth-grade control group 
gained more than all other classes except one. This control class was also 
eliminated, but attention was drawn to the fact that the special booklet pre- 
pared for use only in the experimental classes has been used in the one 
control class. It is possible that the booklet was as great a factor in the 
growth of the experimental classes as the store contacts. One wishes that 
the author had investigated other possible reasons for the wide variations 
among the groups. 

Foster and Wilson (13) made extensive case studies of one hundred col- 
lege women graduates living in Detroit to discover how well education had 
prepared them to meet their needs. The group was made up largely of mar- 
ried women (76 percent), a majority (80 percent) of whom came to the 
Merrill-Palmer School for some type of advisory service. As a result of 
analyzing the problems encountered by these women, the authors concluded 
that parents and schools had almost completely ignored their need to be 
prepared to live with their families, to establish heterosexual contacts, to 
earn a living, to make adjustments in marriage, and to bring up children. 

One of the studies made at the University of Minnesota as a part of the 
curriculum investigations for the General College (23) serves also to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the University’s program. Former students of 
the four largest undergraduate divisions were selected for study, and ap- 
proximately 1500 names chosen at random from the entering classes of 
1924, 1925, 1928, and 1929 were sent questionnaires. A response was re- 
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ceived from 951 of the 1381 whose addresses were correct. This sample 
was biased by representing somewhat better scholastic records and greater 
academic persistence, but from several other standpoints corresponded 
closely to the original sample. Two hundred of these former students were 
interviewed to secure supplementary data, and one section of the mailed 
questionnaire contained eighteen items relating to home and family life. 
Pace believed there was evidence that “a majority of the men were not 
interested in family problems or active in family affairs” (23:90), also 
there were frequent indications among the alumni of inefficient methods 
of handling money and dissatisfaction with the size of their incomes. Fewer, 
but still an important minority, reported problems of relationships. The 
interest in child development was high, and the relationship of jobs to 
family life posed problems for many. In spite of these evidences of need 
only about one-half of the women and almost none of the men admitted a 
belief that they would have benefited from college training relating to 
such family problems as child development, home management, and re- 
lationships. 

Eckert’s appraisal (10) of the program at the General College, University 
of Minnesota, was particularly significant since home and family life educa- 
tion had received special attention. A paper-and-pencil test involving im- 
portant facts and understandings was constructed in two forms. When ad- 
ministered to all students in the fall and spring of 1939-40 it was found 
that both the group which had elected Home Life Orientation, and the 
one which had not, gained significantly on the test. Using covariance 
analyses it was found that at the 5 percent level there were significant 
gains for students who had had at least two quarters of Home Life Orienta- 
tion over other students. Furthermore, men made as great progress as 
women, and those who had taken the course the year before did as well on 
the test as those who had just completed the course. However, on the family 
adjustment section of the Minnesota Personality Scale and of the Bill Ad- 
justment Inventory there was almost no change in scores during one year. 


Work Experience 


Considerable emphasis has been placed on work experience, particularly 
at the secondary level, but no research has appeared in the literature in 
recent years regarding this aspect of the home and family life program. 
Recognition of the importance of experience in the home came with the 
provision for federal aid in 1917. Home projects have since been required 
or strongly recommended in most state programs. In colleges and uni- 
versities students have been encouraged to develop homemaking skills 
thru home projects, and sometimes such experiences are required as pre- 
requisites for advanced courses in food preparation and clothing construc- 
tion. The need for actual experience in the management of home is recog- 
nized in teacher education programs, but in many institutions little pro- 


vision has been made for evaluation of the kind and amount secured be- 
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fore a teacher is recommended for a position. Internship for dietitians 
has been required for a number of years, and follows the four-y w college 
course. 


1. 


18. 


19. 
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CHAPTER III 


Industrial Education 


JOHN A. WHITESEL 


Tuts review oF RESEARCHES completed during the past three years in- 
cludes studies both in industrial arts and industrial vocational education. 
The number of researches in industrial education for this triennium, as 
compared with previous periods, was considerably smaller. This situation 
doubtless may be ascribed to the fact that many leaders in the field of in- 
dustrial education have been on special service during the war. 


Solving Problems of Everyday Living 


The researches showed that considerable emphasis has been given to the 
problems of everyday living. This manifested itself not only in teaching 
methods and the nature of the content, but also in the concern for the daily 
welfare of both the pupil and the teacher. The development of safety pro- 
grams for school shops to reduce the hazards of industrial work was studied 
by Hughes (31). Forsea (21) found that in recent years greater emphasis 
has been placed on the scientific consideration of physical plant and equip- 
ment. He stated that it was more common to organize new general shops 
according to scientific planning principles than to reorganize old unit 
shops. Bollinger (11) and members of his planning classes at the Ohio 
State University thru experimental study developed a fairly comprehen- 
sive set of principles based on educational criteria for selecting equip- 
ment. The rules, regulations, and laws concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion were investigated by Goodwin (26) thru an inquiry addressed to su- 
perintendents of public instruction and state directors of education. Courses 
in safe driving practice have been included in many high-school and col- 
lege programs. In a national study made just before this country entered 
the war, Christman (17) found that the number of such courses was in- 
creasing rapidly. He stated that these courses were usually taught by in- 
dustrial arts and vocational teachers. Considerable emphasis also has been 
given to improving housing and living conditions. National concern for 
cheaper and better housing was echoed by Bowers (14) who wrote, “The 
housing industry has failed to produce any appreciable amount of housing 
which the 82 percent of our population with incomes below $2000 can 
buy.” He found that an increased number of courses dealing with better 
living were being introduced in high schools, colleges, and universities. 

Phillips (46) studied the population and occupational shifts among 
Negroes in the South Atlantic region and developed a program of indus- 
trial education to meet needs arising from social and economic changes. 
The life needs of youth in the basic areas of living were used by Brown 
(15) as a basis for developing a program of visual arts on the secondary 
level. Perry (45) was concerned with the everyday problems and devel-' 
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opment of the child thru a general arts workshop and found a need for 
making art programs more practical. Neff (39) studied the development 
of the federally reimbursed program of vocational education in North 
Dakota and interpreted the program in the light of the state’s natural 
resources and the occupational needs of its populace. 


Broadening the Development of the Individual 


In recent years more emphasis has been placed on educating the individ- 
ual for daily living and on improving his vocational adaptability. Accord- 
ing to Kefauver (38), “It is not enough to train a person to operate a 
machine efficiently.” More emphasis should be placed on the worker- 
citizen. Concern should be felt for all aspects of the performance of the 
individual in the vocational situation. The trend is away from highly 
specialized operative work and toward a broad technical background and 
ability to perform well a wider range of skills. The skilled mechanic is 
expected to have the necessary technical understanding and skill to make 
almost any article produced in a given trade. With changing occupational 
and economic conditions, such skill is possible only if programs of con- 
tinuous trade training are provided. Lee (33) stated that education for 
work in its guidance function should be concerned with nothing less than 
the complete occupational picture presented by the community. 

A number of studies dealt with the broadening of content in shop 
courses. Examples are those by Foss (22) on functional house planning 
experiences for the senior high school, Gross (24) on experimentation 
with ceramic glazes, and Seeman (52) on photographic content for indus- 
trial arts on the secondary-school level. In his survey of organization, con- 
tent, and methods in general industrial arts in selected American secondary 
schools, Borri (12) found a trend toward broader programs. Micheels (35) 
and others stressed the need for more flexible programs in developing the 
course of study of industrial arts in Utah. Baker (8) conducted a survey 
of practical and applied arts offerings in senior high schools to determine 
the content which might be utilized in preemployment trade education. 


Developing and Using Evaluation Instruments 


Increasing emphasis is being placed on the use of evaluation instru- 
ments in industrial education. Beach (9) studied the problem of selecting 
trainees in vocational industrial schools, and he recommended that admin- 
istrators use all the knowledge now available on the relation of aptitudes, 
abilities, traits, and characteristics to vocational success. Ross (48) ex- 
pressed the need for more scientific and improved methods in the selection 
of enrollees for defense classes. He conducted an experimental program of 
selection where various interviews and tests were used. Achard (1) made 
a critical study of certain psychological tests and measurerrents to deter- 
mine whether they differentiated between groups of more and of less 
capable supervisory employees of various types. 
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In the past, administrators often have used unscientific methods in 
planning new vocational courses. Campion (16) developed a set of criteria 
in the form of a check sheet to be used for this purpose. A curriculum 
revision based on the trade analysis approach was made by Paine (41) 
in a vocational high school. More valid measures of mechanical ability at 
the adult level were developed by Coover (18). The chief contribution of 
his study was the development of more precise evaluation instruments. 
Typical of a number of vocational tests recently developed are those pre- 
pared by the members of the Division of Education and Applied Psy- 
chology at Purdue University (56). Known as the Purdue Vocational 
Tests, they include an adaptability test; an industrial training classification 
test; a technical information test for machinists and machine operators; 
a test for electricians; a blueprint reading test; an interviewer's rating scale; 
and tests on reading a working drawing, a micrometer, and a scale. A 
study by Tussing (58) indicated that “self-confidence” and “sociability” 
could be predicted with a fair amount of success by using the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. He also found that individuals could be classified 
fairly well as “theoretical” and “economic” by using the Strong keys for 
the measurement of these traits. A study of visual problems of industry, 
particularly the tendency of the eyes to deviate from normal convergence 
under certain test conditions, was conducted by Wirt (65). 

In a study which compared groups of boys electing industrial arts in 
high school with those who chose other subjects. Willmott (63) found 
that the boys in the former group differed slightly from those not electing 
it. Allison (2) devised inventories for the teaching of machine drafting. 
In this study he found that instruction had tended to emphasize practice 
at the drawing board which had little connection with current practices in 
industry. Ohlson’s study (40) revealed that electrical students in coopera- 
tive vocational high schools attained greater employment success and were 
vocationally more efficient than the noncooperative group. Scott (51) found 
that the grades received in vocational teacher education courses had some 
predictive value for later success as a teacher. 


Providing Work Experience and Insuring 
Occupational Adjustment 


The growing emphasis on better occupational adjustment and a realiza- 
tion of the importance of work experience were reflected in the studies 
reviewed. Schools and Manpower (4) stated that it is a primary function 
of the state and nation to establish agencies for analyzing the abilities 
of youth and also for encouraging youth to achieve their potentialities. 

Many of the studies reported in the preceding section on evaluation 
emphasized the importance of developing better facilities and instruments 
for identifying capacities in individuals (1, 9, 18, 48, 56, 58, 65). The im- 
portance of several months of experience in some form of gainful em- 
ployment was brought out in a number of studies, for example those by 
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Smith (54) and Seyfert and Rehmus (53). Good (25) pointed out that 
the introduction of work education and activity methods is a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon. The nation’s growing consciousness of the im- 
portance of efficient use of manpower was reflected in such researches as 
that conducted by Hill (28). It was his aim to examine objectively in terms 
of certain fundamental principles evolved in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, and to evaluate an existing county program of occupational adjust- 
ment. Occupational plans of high-school students in the small high schools 
of a county system were studied by McCormick (34). A need for more 
vocational guidance in high schools was found by Wininger (64). 


Improving the Preparation and Raising the 
Qualifications of Teachers 


Continued interest was shown in the improvement of teacher preparation 
and qualifications. Wilber (62), in a study which attempted to develop 
technics for the evaluation of an industrial arts teacher education program, 
found that much work needs to be done in clarifying the objectives of in- 
dustrial arts teacher education. Hornbake (29) conducted an experimental 
program in the field of elementary-school industrial arts which gave evi- 
dence of achievement of three of the four major goals sought, namely (a) 
to provide children with opportunities to express themselves in a variety 
of tangible or material media; (b) to provide an atmosphere which makes 
possible the development of wholesome personal-social relationships; and 
(c) to provide many opportunities for children to think in planning and 
executing their tasks and in appraising their efforts. Struck (6) surveyed 
current practices in thirty-two institutions which provide an industrial 
teacher education program at the graduate level. The study by Pawalek 
(44) on industrial arts teacher preparation revealed an interest in more 
effective means of selecting and admitting students, as well as on more 
and better follow-up and supervision of recent graduates. A survey of ini- 
tial problems of beginning teachers was made by Ringold (47), while 
Wievel (61) collected data pertaining to qualifications and duties of 754 
industrial arts teachers employed in Iowa. Parsons (43) found that about 
50 percent of the students who entered teachers colleges in Pennsylvania 
in 1940 expected to become teachers after graduation. Industrial educa- 
tion programs in Negro colleges were found by Turner (57) to be based 
more on custom and tradition than on an analysis of actual needs, inter- 
ests, and opportunities of students. According to Taylor (55) craft work 
has been taught in most teachers colleges, tho often under other titles. 

Decker (19) developed a set of principles for a graduate program of 
industrial arts majors on the master’s level, intended especially to meet 
the needs of secondary-school teachers. Huntington (30) conducted an 
evaluative study of present practices in the organization and operation 
of industrial vocational teacher education. 
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Providing More Standardized 
Administration and Supervision 


The Research Committee of the American Vocational Association has 
been concerned for the past several years with a study of needs for further 
extension of vocational programs (5). The results of this committee’s study 
were summarized in a bulletin which proposed expanded vocational educa- 
tion services by means of larger administrative units. 

A growing tendency toward standardized and more centralized admin- 
istrative procedures is also evident in recent researches. Micheel’s (36) na- 
tional survey of state supervision showed a growing desire on the part 
of industrial arts teachers for more help from their state supervising agen- 
cies, and indicated a belief among educators thruout the country that this 
should be forthcoming. Whitesel (59) made a survey of state associations 
of industrial arts teachers in the United States. While he found a hetero- 
geneity of policy and practice and a lack of professional maturity, there 
was a decided trend toward state and national organization. A set of prin- 
ciples was developed by a professional jury of state leaders of industrial 
arts to be used as criteria in developing good state association programs 
for industrial arts teachers. 

The trend toward the equalization of educational opportunity is shown 
in Gruber’s (27) state plan for subsidizing vocational education in Penn- 
sylvania. He found great variation in the relative ability of local school 
districts in Pennsylvania to support educational programs and concluded 
that population was not an adequate measure of financial ability. Fraser’s 
study (23) of the certification of industrial arts teachers in the states of 
the North Central Association area recommended that the Association as- 
sume the leadership in securing a unified plan of certification among the 
states comprising the Association. 

Ashbrook (7) traced the historical development of industrial educa- 
tion, especially industrial arts, in the state of Pennsylvania. In a study 
which compared students at the University of Missouri who had chosen 
practical arts with those who had chosen nonpractical arts subjects in high 
school, Bing (10) found there was little difference with regard to success 
in the University. 


War Emergency Influences 


The influences of the war have been heavily felt in both industrial arts 
and industrial vocational education. Rukavina’s survey in Iowa (49) was 
typical of conditions in industrial arts. A study reported in School and So- 
ciety (50) stated that due to the great number of teachers leaving for the 
armed forces and for industry 2500 industrial arts classes and 1500 voca- 
tional shops had closed. Bowers (13) found similar conditions. Certifica- 
tion officials in twenty-five out of thirty-nine states claimed the acute 
shortage was due to the lure of higher salaries in industry. The second 
reason given was selective service. Karch’s survey (32) in 1942 found that 
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the enrolment of graphic arts students had declined since the opening of 
the second World War. Outstanding use of school shops has been made 
during the war emergency to prepare workers for jobs in production in- 
dustries. This is borne out in such studies as the survey conducted by 
Whitesel (60) of typical high schools and teacher preparation institutions 
in the United States. The superintendents’ tour of the Pacific coast re- 
ported by Lee (33) in 1941 stressed the urgent need for the all-out train- 
ing of production workers in the vocational programs of the public schools 
as well as in the national defense job training programs. Typical of the 
many examples of wartime uses of industrial arts laboratories were those 
described in the symposium presented in the American School and Univer- 
sity Yearbook for 1943 (3). Training in one particular industry, namely 
aircraft production, was studied by Flaherty (20) on the East Coast, and 
by Miller (37) in California. Pelley’s study (42) of the educational oppor- 
tunities in the Civilian Conservation Corps gave evidence of vocational 
training aimed to stamp out illiteracy; to raise educational standards; to 
help make boys employable; to develop appreciation for conserving re- 
sources; and to train in health and living habits, character, and citizenship. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Commercial Education 
AGNES E. OSBORNE 


No OTHER FIELD of secondary education is more varied in its scope than 
commercial education. The various subjectmatter fields in this area are 
listed in the October 1941 issue of the Review or EpucaTionaL RESEARCH 
(26). The investigations cited in the summary presented in the present chap- 
ter have been classified under several headings, not necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive. No attempt is made in the present summary to consider unpublished 
research. Attention is called to Parker’s (29), Pickett’s (30, 31), and 
Turille’s (43) bibliographies which include both published and unpub- 
lished research studies completed and in process. 


Business Arithmetic 


A significant study in this area of research was made by Orleans and 
Saxe (27). They based their report on some 2300 high-school students to 
whom they administered a test of fifty-five items covering computation, 
problem-solving, basic arithmetic concepts, recognition of business termi- 
nology, and clerical arithmetic. The authors found a low level of achieve- 
ment. However, the major contribution of the study is a detailed analysis 
of the errors revealed. Besides having presented a tabulation of the fre- 
quently occurring wrong answers, Orleans and Saxe provided the actual 
processes by which these wrong answers were reached. They also offered 
interpretations in terms of the psychology of the learning that probably 
produced the results revealed. In general they inferred and concluded from 
their very detailed analysis that most learning of arithmetic has been 
meaningless ahd arbitrary and by rote procedures which resulted in rote 
mastery. 


Consumer Education 


Research in this field has made little progress despite the fact that wide- 
spread attention to consumer education problems in the classrooms has 
gained considerable headway during the last ten years. The need for study- 
ing specific problems is recognized by those planning and administering 
consumer education programs. Bream (3) presented a summary of an 
unpublished study in which he used the questionnaire to determine the 
needs of a particular community. These needs were set up as the primary 
objectives of the consumer program for the school. The survey showed 
that 87 percent of the 460 parents, alumni, and students who replied to 
questionnaires desired a thoro study of consumer problems in high school. 


Shorthand, Typewriting, and Office Practice 


Rowe (33) made an outstanding contribution to research by developing 
technics and equipment that made it possible for him to reveal some of the 
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characteristics of the writing of infrequently used words in Gregg short- 
hand. Considerable weight is given to his findings inasmuch as several 
technics were used to establish reliability of the conclusions. He invented 
the Scriptochron, a machine that measures the writing and pausing time 
in taking dictation, and he used motion picture records, a transfer test, a 
questionnaire, shorthand records, and controlled criteria to analyze the 
mental activities involved in writing shorthand and to study learning areas 
in relation to the construction of words. This doctoral dissertation laid the 
groundwork for a systematic attack on what has been one of the most 
elusive research problems to date dealing with shorthand learning. 

The conclusion formed by Osborne (28) in her study of the value of 
certain psychological tests in the prediction of shorthand achievement of 
secondary-school students was that none of the correlations between the 
shorthand criterion and single psychological tests or between the criterion 
and combinations of psychological tests was high enough to make predic- 
tion valuable except in the negative sense. The data indicate that the cases 
selected for statistical analysis were representative of the enrolment in the 
shorthand classes enlisted in the project and that the reliability of the 
shorthand learning test which was used as the criterion of achievement 
was high enough to determine group differences. A tabular survey of corre- 
lations reported in related studies and an analysis of the results obtained 
by previous investigators in the field of shorthand prognosis may be of 
considerable value to future explorers in this area of research. Tuckman’s 
study (42) revealed that there is a great deal of community between intelli- 
gence test scores and scores on the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test. It is 
apparent that there is need for further analysis of the abilities and char- 
acteristics needed in learning shorthand and that there are components in- 
volved that have never been subjected to research. Mount (23) found that 
high-school shorthand is a definite aid in business college courses. He 
reported a saving of approximately 106 days in favor of the students who 
had had one year of shorthand in high school. 

Deemer and Rulon (8) directed a technical investigation under the spon- 
sorship of the Educational Research Corporation to determine the relative 
merits of Script shorthand and Gregg shorthand. The selection of sets of 
variables for different comparisons between the systems and of tests valid 
for measuring the differences between the groups under comparison was 
based on statistical studies. The experiment illustrates how informative and 
valuable research of this nature can become when efficient methods of 
statistical analyses are employed. Deemer and Rulon concluded that “in 
terms of the features examined in the study, Script shorthand exhibited 
substantially greater relative merits” (8: 266). They indicated, however, 
that considering follow-up results alone, there is little to choose between 
the two systems. It is recognized that this study may mark the beginning 
of a trend toward large-scale, cooperative investigations in commercial 
education that will contribute to the solution of problems which can be 
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undertaken only by those organizations, commissions, or committees which 
have a large capital outlay at their disposal and which have access to 
adequate professional and technical resources to accomplish their purpose. 

A worthwhile start has been made in the use of time and motion studies 
in typewriting, and many leaders in this field are quite certain that type- 
writing research reported for the next triennium will include several studies 
of this type. Fundamentally significant in typewriting research for the 
present triennium is Fuller’s study (13). He presented evidence to indi- 
cate that detailed word-recognition patterns are the basic reading patterns 
for typewriting. The author recognized that this theory conflicts with 
Dvorak’s statements in Typewriting Behavior and with William Book’s 
theory as expressed in The Psychology of Skill. DuFrain’s investigation (9) 
favored the use of ten-minute typewriting tests for purposes of grading. 
Templeton’s study (41) of the effect of directed typewriting practice on 
pupils’ ability to read and spell is indicative of the type of experimentation 
that classroom teachers can do on the job. 

The criteria set up by Spindler (38) to aid in the selection of business 
machines for a school laboratory were ranked in order of importance by 
140 schools of various types. Inasmuch as the uses made of the business 
machines in the schools varied widely, it is evident that no standard basis 
for ranking the criteria was used. Nott (25) used the information secured 
from business firms in choosing machines for office practice classes. Lebeda 
(19) studied, analyzed, and interpreted courses of study in office practice 
in ten states. All of the results were based on library research. 


Professional Status and Training of Commercial Teachers 


Hunsinger (17) obtained data from 371 teacher-training institutions to 
determine current practices of selecting persons to be trained as commer- 
cial teachers. The commercial teaching curriculums of ninety-four state 
teachers colleges and normal schools were studied by Sipe (36) who 
secured data from college catalogs and state departments of public instruc- 
tion. Martin (22) reported certification practices for teachers of business 
subjects in the United States and compared present standards with those 
listed by Brewington and Berg (4). Generally favorable trends in certi- 
fication practices were indicated, altho the pattern has been changed to 
a degree by war emergency rulings. Nanassy’s investigation (24) revealed 
that noncommercial teachers show higher averages than commercial teach- 
ers with respect to degrees held, years of teaching experience, and salaries 
received. Jones (18) based her study of the activities of teachers of busi- 
ness subjects on reports sent to the Ohio State Department of Education by 
high-school principals. The purpose of Selby’s research (35) was to de- 
termine the extent to which colleges now offer shorthand and typewriting 
and some of the conditions under which these courses are offered. 
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Educational and Occupational Follow-Up 
Studies in Commercial Education 


The general procedure followed in gathering data for follow-up studies 
and surveys has been to obtain opinions and facts thru interviews and 
questionnaires. An analysis of studies shows a general failure to report 
evidence as to the soundness of the interview and questionnaire procedures 
followed. The increasing interest of investigators in studying their own 
particular problems is encouraging, however, and should lead to a com- 
bination of studies that contribute to the over-all purpose of the under- 
takings. DeLancey (7) used the questionnaire and personal interview 
technics to ascertain whether the cooperative training program was meet- 
ing the needs of students and businessmen in a small community. Davis 
and Kirk (6) concluded from their follow-up study of former students who 
were on jobs that combination major fields open the doors to employment 
more quickly than a single major field. The primary purpose of Ritten- 
house’s investigation (32) was to secure data which would serve as a 
basis for reorganization of the commercial department. Replies from 
questionnaires indicated the need for business English, office practice, 
advanced typewriting, business machines, and secretarial training. The 
graduates of the secretarial department of a girls’ college, according to 
Bennett (2), favored adding business law, insurance, and machine cal- 
culation to the secretarial curriculum. A follow-up study by Hertzfeld (15) 
of young men who had been out of school ten years or more indicated that 
they would eliminate foreign language and science, and they recommended 
a system of part-time employment. Rowse (34) summarized data from a 
twenty-year follow-up study of one entire graduating class of 229 young 
men. Reports were secured thru the questionnaire or personal follow-ups 
of 100 percent of the graduates. The duties performed by 371 high-school 
graduates who were engaged in twelve clerical occupations were charted 
by Fraser (12). Brewington and Berg (5) recorded some of the occupa- 
tional and personal experiences of the women graduates of the University 
of Chicago School of Business. The purpose of the ten-year study of 5957 
high-school alumni, which was directed by Stevens and Ruttman (39), was 
to obtain information that would be of value in occupational guidance and 
in the improvement of courses of study. The summarized report referred 
to in this chapter submits a great deal of information in the form of 
arithmetical tables but gives little interpretation of the data collected. 


Surveys in Business Education 


_Gilbreth (14) secured data thru questionnaire from eighty-eight insti- 
tutions engaged in preparing students to teach business subjects. In addi- 
tion to summarizing and evaluating the student-teaching practices and 
policies followed, he offered recommendations regarding the main issues 
and gave supporting evidence in the form of authoritative references for 


his points of view. Ashby and Lawrence (1), Ewalt and Feller (10), Lock- 
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wood (21), Smith (37) have followed the more common practice of de- 
termining facts or discovering trends, but have placed less emphasis on 
evaluation of practices or procedures. Ewalt and Feller reported that 
thirty of the fifty-three Wisconsin high schools surveyed have organized 
placement systems and play an active part in placing their commercial 
graduates in business positions. Ashby and Lawrence summarized results 
of questionnaires returned by state departments of education in ten southern 
states relative to the status of business education in the small high schools 
in that area. Smith listed approximately two hundred activities that she 
found are common to office workers in sixty-six business organizations in 
“rather general order of frequency.” Lockwood made a job analysis study 
of the work of 158 office employees. Each employee kept a record for one 
week of all the duties he performed each ten-minute period of the day. 


Guidance of Students 


The need for effective research in guidance has not been fully recognized 
by workers in the commercial education field. Certain trends are evident, 
but significant investigations are limited. Stump (40) reported data col- 
lected from approximately five hundred high-school students on the Cleeton 
Vocational Inventory. He concluded that traditional commercial courses 
must be supplemented by social-commercial courses and that high-school! 
pupils should have access to reading materials on occupations which will 
acquaint them with opportunities in the commercial field. Ferguson (11) 
attempted to answer the question, “Is the business education department a 
dumping ground?” He concluded that the scholastic ability of students who 
have major interests in business subjects is equal to or above the average for 
the whole student body. Leith (20) summarized data from a section of a 
two-year study which was conducted in the Gary Public Schools that dealt 
with high-school students’ understanding of basic concepts of economics. 
He stated that business training can improve the individual’s ability to man- 
age his own personal economic affairs competently. Hodges (16) evaluated 
the objectives, activities, past history, and probable trends of four national 
high-school subjectmatter societies, giving special consideration to the 
Future Business Leaders of America. 

There is need for more carefully controlled studies in all areas of busi- 
ness education and particularly in content, methods, and materials in the 
subjectmatter fields. Application of results of valid research to actual class 
situations will undoubtedly bring about needed improvements in pro- 
cedure and practice. 
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CHAPTER V 
Agricultural Education 


WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Accricutturat Epucation is interpreted ‘n this chapter as the program of 
instruction in agriculture given nationwide impetus in the secondary schools 
by the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, and subsequent con- 
tributory acts. Consequently, such education is relatively new as a cur- 
riculum in the secondary school and has faced numerous problems common 
to a rapidly developing and expanding program. Research conducted by 
those engaged in the program has contributed quite largely to the progress 
made and in the attempts to solve problems. Two publications (49, 50) 
prepared by a research committee of the agriculture section of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association summarize 757 studies completed up to and 
including 1940. More than one hundred additional studies completed since 
that time have been reviewed by the writer in preparing this chapter. 
Those studies completed during 1940 and included in the second volume 
of the published summaries (50) will not be referred to here. 

While the chapter as a whole is devoted to research contributed by work- 
ers in vocational agriculture, the research itself is not limited in usefulness 
to that field alone. Neither is it assumed here that the only research signifi- 
cant to education in agriculture has been done by those engaged in voca- 
tional instruction in agriculture. The limitation imposed in the selection 
has been arbitrary. One particular example of a study having value out- 
side the field of vocational agriculture is that of Starrak and Kneedy (55) 
concerning the status of instruction in general agriculture in the high 
schools of Iowa with recommendations for improvement of the program. 


Planning Programs of Agricultural Education 


The needs and characteristics of rural communities and areas provide 
the evidence for much of the program planning now being made. Hamlin 
(19) used local community resources not only for program planning but 
for subsequent evaluation of accomplishment. The need for establishment 
of departments of vocational agriculture in schools ¢nd communities con- 
tinues to be an important aspect of program planning (5, 6, 15). Christy 
(5) based his recommendations upon the relationship of the educational 
programs of former pupils to their present occupations. Crandall (6) took 
account of the social, economic, and educational status of the population 
of a community in proposing additions and extensions to existing agri- 
cultural programs in the schools. Fobbs (15) found the Negro population 
in Mississippi to be very inadequately served in all types of classes in 
vocational agriculture. In only six of fifty-one counties of the state in 1940 
did instruction reach 6 percent or more of the Negro farm population. 
Analysis of the human and agricultural resources of a seven-county area 


in West Virginia was used by Garr (17) to show the need for departments 
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of the most efficient type for the various communities. Spellman (54) pro- 
posed a program of secondary education for Negroes in a North Carolina 
county to include agricultural education if pupil needs, occupationally, 
socially, and economically, are to be met. 

Hammonds (20) developed technics for interpreting agricultural census 
data by counties for use in planning and supervising a state program of 
vocational agriculture. The interpretations of such data have added use- 
fulness in building courses of study in local areas. Robinson (53) used 
the report made by a land use committee in formulating a local program 
of instruction in vocational agriculture. Since such committees are rela- 
tively new, yet generally existent in agricultural areas, his procedure prom- 
ises use of an added resource in program planning. 

In occasional situations the program of instruction in vocational agri- 
culture has necessitated the employment of more than one teacher. Kinzie 
(27) characterized such multiple-teacher departments as to program, 
enrolment, teacher qualifications, and other items useful in determining 
need for organizing similar departments. 


Evaluation of Instruction 


Evaluating the effectiveness of instruction in vocational agriculture has 
challenged many teachers and leaders in the field, and seventy-eight 
studies dealing with this problem have been summarized and reported up 
to 1940 (49, 50). It is encouraging to find that evaluation is recognized 
as a long-time project (19), since in any education the values obtained 
are only partially evidenced immediately following instruction. This is 
particularly true in vocational education. Quite naturally the occupational 
distribution and status of former pupils should claim major attention in 
attempts to discover instructional outcomes of a program planned to 
prepare for farming. Wright (71) reviewed 106 researches in which occu- 
pational outcomes were treated. 

Follow-up studies of former pupils have provided significant data on 
the importance of pupil-background as a factor in occuprtional distribu- 
tion (1, 39). Such environmental factors as land value and competition 
with industry, as wéll as the character of instruction, were found to be 
factors in occupational choice and status (28, 39). Factors which operated 
in one direction for white pupils did not necessarily operate in the same 
direction for Negro pupils (28). Weiler (68) studied a select group of 
former pupils to discover a favorable relationship between occupational 
status in farming and the criteria by which outstanding pupils in voca- 
tional agriculture are selected. While most follow-up studies in vocational 
agriculture have been concerned with the all-day pupil, Johnson (25) 
followed up former pupils of out-of-school classes in agriculture. Of the 
58 percent who were not in the armed forces when the study was made, 
73 percent were farming. His findings tally with those in similar studies 
—boys who farm tend to do so in their home communities. 
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Two evaluation studies have dealt with special phases of instruction in 
vocational agriculture. Haltom (18) and Webster (67) studied the effec- 
tiveness of instruction in farm machinery repair, the former for all-day 
pupils and the latter for out-of-school classes of young men and adults. 
Haltom showed the need for such instruction in departments of vocational 
agriculture to serve both in-school and out-of-school pupils. Webster was 
able to isolate factors affecting the success of instruction serving out-of- 
school groups. 

The desired ultimate outcome of instruction in vocational agriculture is 
the establishment of pupils in satisfying farm vocations. Consequently, 
many studies have been designed to determine the extent and the nature, 
of placement and establishment among former pupils, both as a measure 
of accomplishment and in order to discover the factors involved and the 
kinds and amounts of instruction needed to produce optimum establish- 
ment (7, 10, 39). In addition to the follow-up of former pupils, several 
investigators have studied the experiences and situations of farmers, be- 
ginning and established, to discover the factors operative in providing 
placement and establishment opportunities (7, 21). Knight (35) included 
related occupations among the placement opportunities investigated. Em- 
ployers in the latter case urged that the schools provide additional prepa- 
ration in agricultural and business skills and abilities. 


Instruction for Out-of-School Groups 


The program of vocational agriculture never has been confined to full- 
time pupils in the secondary school. However, if the amount and extent 
of research devoted to a particular phase of a program is any criterion, 
much less emphasis is placed on instruction for out-of-school groups. 
On the other hand, there is evidence that departments of vocational agri- 
culture are emphasizing this phase of the program. Out-of-school groups 
include young men sixteen to twenty-five, and adult farmers. The former 
group usually is referred to as the part-time group, and adult instruction is 
referred to as evening classes. 

Byram (4) and Knight (31) in studies of rural youth in two states re- 
ported that out-of-school young men desired vocational preparation either 
as continuation of previous preparation or as a first experience in voca- 
tional courses. From an analysis made on a community basis, Crandall 
(6) recommended a continuation of agricultural instruction beyond the 
in-school period. The nature of the course of instruction, the teaching pro- 
cedure, and technics for organizing classes were found to be primary fac- 
tors in the success of young and adult farmer classes (9). Knight (33) 
drew similar conclusions for instruction serving rural youth. Parent (46) 
devoted considerable attention to the teacher as a factor in the success 
of adult classes. Older teachers with farm experience were found to have 
an advantage in working with adult farmers. Some have questioned the 
desirability or even the possibility of conducting classes for adult farmers 
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in an area over a period of consecutive years, but Robertson (52) reported 
experience in the same community over a sixteen-year period with a view 
to improving future instruction. Under the impetus of wartime conditions 
limiting the supply of farm machinery, out-of-school classes in machinery 
and equipment repair and construction have proved popular. Webster (67) 
arrived at factors involved in the success of such instruction as a result of 
experience in Vermont. 


Learning thru Participation 

Participative experience in real farming situations has a necessary 
and important place in agricultural education. This part of the pupil’s 
‘instruction is referred to as supervised farm practice or his supervised 
farming program. In planning such experience activities, factors other 
than those dealing with pupil variation (14, 72) should be considered. 
The status of the parent in farming proved to be a significant factor of 
opportunity (26, 72). Thru selection of participative experiences, plan- 
ning, supervision, and summarizing, the teacher can do much to insure 
successful learning outcomes (36, 59). 

Teachers of vocational agriculture are employed thruout the year to 
permit the supervision of pupil participation in farming. The effectiveness 
of various procedures in supervision was reported by Jeppson (24) and 
Knight (36). In addition to individual pupil programs of supervised 
farming, group projects were used occasionally to provide a cooperative 
experience. Timmons (63) arrived at nineteen specific educational values 
growing out of this form of pupil participation. The promotional value 
of group projects in a community is a secondary outcome. 


Guidance in Agricultural Education 


Investigation of the relationship between educational preparation and 
subsequent occupational status revealed a need for guidance service (5, 6). 
An understanding of reasons for the withdrawal of youth from school (30), 
their activity interests and expressed needs (31), their occupational in- 
terests (58, 60), their attitudes toward agriculture (64), factors affecting 
occupational choice (68), and their abilities (5, 68), was found necessary, 
if vocational preparation in agticulture is to be effective. The importance 
of extending opportunities in agricultural education as well as of deter- 
mining who best can be served by such instruction was the subject of 
several studies (31, 60). The expressed preference of pupils for various 
school subjects (29) should not be overlooked in guidance or in adapting 
instruction to meet the needs of pupils. Pupils who dropped out of school 
expressed an interest in educational opportunity to increase occupational 
self-sufficiency (37). 


The Teacher in Agricultural Education 


Because the teacher in agricultural education must work with the pupil 
in the home and on the farm as well as in the classroom the careful selec- 
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tion of prospective teachers is an important consideration in improving 
the effectiveness of instruction (9, 46, 67). Efferson (11) reviewed the re- 
search relating to the selection of teachers in agricultural education, and 
studied the relationship between preemployment background and subse- 
quent teacher performance. Miller and Glick (40) developed a device for 
measuring interest in teaching agriculture to be used with the Strong 
Vocational Interest Test. Further validation of the device promises as- 
sistance in predicting probable teaching success. Fair (12) concluded that 
personality traits should receive greater attention in predicting teacher 
success. Programs for the preservice preparation of teachers in agriculture 
were the concern of Bender (2), Brunner (3), and Rhoad (51) in recent 
researches. Rhoad concluded that teachers upon completing their college 
preparation had not mastered technical skills, information, and the ability 
to apply pertinent information. Bender found a need for more participating 
experience covering a wider range of teacher problems as a part of the pre- 
service preparation. Brunner developed criteria for use in evaluating pro- 
grams of preparation. Preparation of the teacher must include develop- 
ment of understandings and abilities for such specialized teaching as adult 
and young farmer classes (8, 46, 70). 

How does the teacher use his time during the summer between school 
sessions? Knight (32) and Wallace (65) reported the effect of wartime 
activities and restrictions upon the teacher’s out-of-school program. 
Greater emphasis on organized teaching in special classes to step up food 
production has tended to reduce the time spent in other activities. 

Nutt (45) and Pulley (47) found that tenure in teaching and profes- 
sional improvement are significant factors in the professional advancement 
of teachers. Among the means used by teachers to obtain professional 
help and to improve local programs of work is the county organization of 
teachers (16). A number of activities lend themselves to cooperation on 
an area basis, but such programs often lack adequate planning. Teachers 
of agriculture, in common with other teachers, are not a well-paid group 
according to White (69). His survey of a group of teachers in Texas tends 
to confirm the generally accepted belief that the agriculture teacher has 
a total operating expense greater than that of most teachers and approxi- 
mating his total income. 


Wartime Influences in Agricultural Education 


Emergency programs to relieve the shortage of labor and to increase 
food production have greatly affected vocational instruction in agriculture. 
Tilson (62) made use of his survey of labor needs in a Virginia county 
to discover needed modifications in instructional programs in agriculture 
for the area. Fife (13) and Knight (34) were concerned with the opinions 
and attitudes of employers of farm labor as well as with the characteristics 
and needs of the would-be laborers. Both kinds of information were used 
in developing labor training programs. Adult and young farmer classes 
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for the purpose of increasing food production decreased the amount of 
time teachers had to spend on prewartime activities (32), but called the 
attention of teachers to new services which might be rendered in their 


communities and suggested improved technics for conducting such classes 
(67). 


Educational Value of Contests and Exhibits 


Agricultural fairs and exhibits attract youth and the stimulating effect of 
competition has long been recognized as one result of such participation. 
The educational values to be gained from such participation have been 
recognized more slowly. Homann (22) made a case for agricultural fairs, 
state, sectional, and local, on the basis of their contribution to educational 
growth. Humphreys (23) obtained from participants in the national public 
speaking contest for Future Farmers of America an expression of what they 


considered to be the essential factors in public speaking as an educational 
activity. 


Research Technics and Devices 


Among the recent researches in agricultural education the following have 
emphasized the development of new instruments and technics, or have 
demonstrated the use of special devices: Myster (41) constructed a scale 
to measure attitude of boys toward farming; Vickerstaff (64) used a similar 
type of scale for which he obtained additional validating evidence; Miller 
and Glick (40) developed a scale to measure interest in teaching agricul- 
ture to be used in conjunction with the Strong Vocational Interest Test. 
While Miller and Glick considered their results to be tentative, their 
evaluation instrument is promising. Criteria for evaluating programs of 
teacher preparation resulted from Brunner’s research (3). Practical sug- 
gestions for the use of evaluative devices, certain new technics of evaluation, 
and the exemplification of the jury technic are other outcomes which have 
value for both vocational and nonvocational education. Puls (48) devel- 
oped criteria for gauging the responsibilities emphasized in supervisory 
programs by district supervisors in agricultural education. He claimed that 
the device could be used also as a means of evaluation and a basis for 
defining supervisory responsibilities. Myster (42) developed a technic for 
estimating the difficulty likely to be encountered by high-school pupils in 
reading the Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins which frequently 
are used as materials of instruction in agricultural education classes. 


Summary 


Since this chapter is the first review of research in agricultural education 
to appear in the REvIEw, it seemed desirable to suggest the diversity of 
problems worthy of study in this field. Experience and tradition provide 
only partial answers to such problems, and it is encouraging to find a 
tendency to seek solutions thru research. 
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A review of this kind makes evident certain needs in research. One such 
need is emphasized by Puls (48) when he states, “The profession is suffer- 
ing because not enough of the right kind of studies are being made and 
those which have been made are not finding their way to the teachers in the 
field.” A major contribution made by Wright (71) was his summary of 
more than one hundred studies relating to a single area of problems. All 
too often research workers do not take into account contributions previously 
made, and consequently, they are guilty of needless duplication. There is 
a need also to improve the character and quality of research. Too much 
emphasis is placed upon the examination of past experience. Too little 
effort is made to evaluate current experiences. Long-time research projects 
with periodical reports of progress may have greater future value than 
much of the prevalent short-term research. Cooperative research effort 
on a nationwide or regional basis is another need. Such an approach would 
tend to reduce duplication of effort and would insure over-all planning, 


direction, and dissemination sorely needed to improve the quality and 
significance of research. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Social Studies 


Tae STUDIES REVIEWED in this chapter are organized under three headings: 
(a) The Curriculum, (b) Methods of Learning and Teaching, and (c) 
Evaluation. This subject was last treated in the October 1941 issue of the 
REVIEW. 


The Curriculum 
HOWARD R. ANDERSON and BEATRICE M. SHUFELT 


In any discussion of the curriculum, it is important to know what is 
being taught in the schools. A book by Bruner and others (5) reviewed 
selected courses of study; one by Giles, McCutchen, and Zechiel (22) 
analyzed the curriculums of the “thirty schools.” Gavian (21) surveyed 
about nine hundred courses of study for Grades I to VI to determine 
emphasis placed on education for economic competence. She found that 
most courses stressed conventional aims but failed to make applications to 
real life situations. To improve the quality of instruction, Gavian made 
specific suggestions for teaching major topics in this field. 


Bases for Determining Curriculum Content 


Two recently published studies call attention to the importance of having 
lay committees share responsibility with teachers and administrators in 
planning the curriculum (50, 59). 

The needs of pupils often are analyzed to determine desirable modifica- 
tions of the school programs. In one of the studies reported by Lazarsfeld 
and Stanton (33), evidence was cited to show that students depend more 
on the radio as a news source than on newspapers, movies, or the school. 
Scott (48) investigated children’s understanding of statistical concepts 
found in social studies texts. She found, for example, that many pupils 
disregarded the number and extent of deviations from the average and 
placed greater emphasis on the size of a sample than on its representative- 
ness. 

Doane (11), believing that maximum learning effectiveness is possible 
only when pupils are aware of the importance of a subject, sought to de- 
termine the extent of concern of youth over their needs. He found that 
high-school pupils placed far greater emphasis on vocational choice and 
getting along with people than on current problems. He also found that 
girls were more interested in personal problems than boys; boys, more 
interested in social problems than girls. Hetzel (30) studied the migration 
of the 1750 persons who had graduated from the Sumner, Iowa, High 
School between 1892 and 1940. His conclusion was that the course of 
study should not be planned primarily to meet local needs. 
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Ways of Organizing Courses 


In developing a social studies curriculum, teachers should take into 
account the practical suggestions found in the Forty-First Yearbook (36). 
Preston (39) found that the evidence, tho meager and not fully conclusive, 
rather consistently favors the organization of unified courses in the social 
studies at the elementary-school level. In a study which was an outgrowth 
of the Stanford Social Education Investigation, Hanna (27) discovered 
that a problem-solving approach facilitated greater change in the be- 


havioral pattern of pupils than did a topical approach. But she found much 


less conclusive evidence when the problems approach-was compared with 
a chronological approach. 


Grade Placement of Content 


There is need for more research relating to the grade placement of con- 
tent. One study (35) in this field dealt with the teachability of certain 
concepts in modern European history to ninth-, tenth-, and eleventh-grade 
pupils. The investigator concluded that school experience, as determined 
by grade, is an important factor in determining the ability of pupils to grasp 
concepts. Important recommendations for the teaching of American his- 
tory in the schools and colleges were made in a report prepared under the 
direction of Wesley (41). This committee urged that American history be 
taught to all pupils in the middle grades, junior and senior high school, and 
drafted a differentiated program in terms of major themes, related topics, 
and skills appropriate to each level. 


Regionalism and “Neglected Areas” 


Among recent trends in the preparation of curriculum materials two 
only will be considered: (a) emphasis on regionalism, and (b) emphasis 
on so-called “neglected areas,” i.e., Latin America, the Far East, the British 
Commonwealth, and Russia. Anyone who wishes to sense the scope and 
direction of the former movement should read the report of the Work-Con- 
ference on Southern Regional Studies and Education held at Gatlinsburg, 
Tennessee in 1943 (9). Specific recommendations for the study of the 
New England region are made in a study by Knapp (32). 

Church (7) showed how knowledge and understanding of the Far East 
and its culture, institutions, and problems may be infiltrated into existing 
history courses. By combining the methods of the social anthropologist and 
the historian, Ewing (16) obtained a frame of reference for analyzing 
Chinese culture at various periods of history. In pointing out common 
elements from period to period, and by stressing changes, she showed 
that Chinese culture “makes sense” to the Chinese. This fact, she argued, 
must be understood by American youngsters if they are to develop a ra- 
tional basis for “getting along” with other peoples. 
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Practical Helps 


A study by Griffin (26), which concerned the subjectmatter preparation 
of history teachers, contains valuable suggestions for teaching that subject 
so that it will function in the lives of students. Walther (58) used the Win- 
netka chart for rating the difficulty of reading materials to determine the 
reading difficulty of magazines commonly recommended to high-school 
pupils. A list of books for slow learners in junior high-school American 
history was compiled by Carpenter (6). A list of important documents for 
high-school pupils of social studies was derived in a study by Fielstra (17) . 


Methods of Learning and Teaching 


ELAINE FORSYTH 
Previous annotations of research in methods in social studies were made 


by Hockett (31), Wilsoh (62), and Young (64). In this treatment of the 


subject much is omitted which was previously included. Studies of method 
in general education, surveys of practices, and organization of content are 
included in other parts of this issue. This survey deals largely with class- 
room research, or with research having immediate practical implications 
for the classroom teacher. 

A study comparing two methods of instruction was made by Hatcher 
(29). Altho the experiment was carried on in the field of home economics, 
it has implications for all fields. The control classes were wholly directed 
by the teacher as to objectives, content, procedures, evaluation; the experi- 
mental classes maintained joint teacher-pupil selection of goals, procedures, 
and evaluation. One hundred and thirty-eight pairs of girls in consumer- 
buying classes were matched for I.Q., pretest scores on subjectmatter, and 
socio-economic status. Teachers chose the method they preferred and were 
given lessons in the two methods. After a month’s instruction, achievement 
was measured by a test with a reliability of .91. The difference between 
mean scores of the groups had a critical ratio of 4.20 in favor of the ex- 
perimental classes. In the opinion of Hatcher, diaries and interviews re- 
vealed more interest and better judgment on the part of the experimental 
groups. 

The development of critical thinking is one of the cardinal objectives of 
education. In an experiment by Glaser (23) the main emphasis was placed. 
on the development of teaching procedures which might be of immediate 
value to the classroom teacher. Students in four experimental classes, who 
had instruction in the guiding principles and processes of critical thinking, 
made significantly greater gains on the tests than students in the control 
classes. Glaser concluded that the aspect of critical thinking most sus- 
ceptible to improvement is “the attitude of being disposed to consider in 
a thoughtful way the problems and subjects that come within the range of 
one’s experience” (23:175). A description of research in the field of 
critical thinking was made by Ellis (14). 
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Edgerton (12) found that experimental classes made significant changes 
toward support of civil liberties in time of war after one month’s dis- 
cussion of case situations; the gains persisted after a three-month interval. 
His report (13) on pupil attitudes toward controversial issues indicated 
that pupils showed a decided preference for teachers who curricularized 
controversial issues and rejected teachers who avoided such issues. They 
preferred teachers who waited to be asked for their opinions and liked 
least those who never expressed an opinion. The pupils indorsed discussion 
based on fact, exchanges of different points of view, training in research, 
greater use of community speakers. They rejected being thought too young 
to discuss such matters, the newspapers as unbiased sources of information, 
“sticking” to the textbook alone, parental fears, mere talk. 


Time Concepts 


Friedman (19, 20) made a survey of the variety, extent, and importance 
of time concepts in the life of the average child and adult. He found time 
concepts inadequate at all grade levels with maturation of understanding 
at the twelfth-grade level. Wilmeth (61) prepared materials for instruction 
designed to improve skill in using time expressions. Activities and exer- 
cises were included so that pupils might make active use of time expres- 
sions. The materials proved effective in a classroom experiment. 


Graphs and Maps 


Bamberger (3) directed a learning experiment to determine the effect 
of systematic instruction in graph interpretation upon the graph reading 
achievement of pupils in the fourth to seventh grades. She concluded that 
five weeks’ instruction at each grade level was equivalent to a year’s normal 
growth in graph reading ability acquired incidentally. Initial ability in 
graph reading was more a function of grade Jocation than of mental age 
or I.Q. On the basis of her findings, she recommended that graphs should 
be used in Grade IV for simple identification; in Grade V for facilitating 
simple comparisons; in Grade VI for complex comparisons. 

Data secured from kindergarten children and adults were analyzed by 
Gregg (25) to discover reactions to cardinal directions. He found the 
adults geographically disoriented, struggling with mental maps. He urged 
that children in primary grades be taught games in which bodily responses 
to directions were made. By the use of a questionnaire checklist, Whipple 
(60) secured statements from teachers and supervisors regarding the ele- 
ments of geography readiness important in Grades III and IV. Those most 
frequently mentioned were (a) an adequate experimental background; 
(b) an interest in the more concrete phases of geography; (c) good habits 
of observation; (d) beginning of reasoning ability; (e) a meaning vocabu- 
lary which includes the more common geographic terms; (f) ability in 
reading within one grade of a child’s position in school; (g) at least po- 
tential ability to orient oneself spatially. Forsyth (18) prepared and used 
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experimentally pupil material on the reading of map scale and map net- 


work. Experimental classes made significant gains over control classes 
which learned the material incidentally. 


Study Technics 


The question of the effectiveness of various technics of study was investi- 
gated by Arnold (1) and Porter (38). Porter proposed to test the relative 
effectiveness of questions and their placement in directing study. His ex- 
perimental group of 1045 eighth graders in thirteen schools was divided 
into six sections by the use of random numbers. All pupils read a prepared 
selection on tularemia, and either studied under guidance of main, or main 
and subordinate, questions, before or after the selection, or wrote the ques- 
tions answered by the selection. He came to the conclusion that merely read- 
ing with intent to remember was about as effective as reading and studying 
under the guidance of questions. The suitability of the reading selection and 
the short length of the learning period should be considered in evaluating 
this experiment. 

The comparative advantages of repetitive reading, underscoring, out- 
lining, and precis writing as study technics were analyzed by Arnold (1). 
He reported no consistent superiority for any one technic. Reading and 
underscoring showed a tendency to be superior for immediate recall, 
and outlining showed a tendency toward lower scores for all groupings of 
students. No reliability was reported for the tests used. 


The School Excursion 


A well-designed and carefully executed study of the contribution of 
the excursion to understanding was made by Curtis (10) with a group of 
thirty-two fifth-grade children. In both his control and experimental 
classes a highly illustrated class procedure was used to amplify and enrich 
the subjectmatter, which was concerned with soil erosion and soil con- 
servation. The content was divided into four units, with each unit treated 
as a separate experiment. In each of the four experiments the entire popu- 
lation was resampled and divided into control and experimental groups. 
He found that the excursions increased the ability of pupils to apply 
principles to abstract and concrete problems of erosion and conservation 
of soil; to report relationships on conditions of erosion and conservation 
of soil; to apply a greater number of the total number of principles in- 
volved; and to penetrate more deeply the problems treated. The excursion 
technic did not enable the pupils to apply more pertinent principles—to 
see relationships of more direct consequence or more specific application. 
An average of twenty additional minutes of excursion procedure resulted 
in approximately twice the understanding obtained by the average hour 
of classroom procedure. He recommended the use of the excursion as a 
major technic of instruction where the community affords accessible illus- 
trations of subjectmatter, especially in cases where the concrete experi- 
ences of pupils have been limited. 
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Clark (8) made an experimental evaluation of the school excursion at 
the elementary-school level. Nine teachers from different Minneapolis 
schools taught 335 pupils the content of four units on Egypt, printing, 
transportation, and communication. By a rotation plan each school acted 
as control group for half of the units, and as an experimental group for 
the other half. Information tests, interest tests, pupils’ free reactions, and 
anecdotal records were used in evaluation. Comparison of pre- and post- 
test scores indicated that the experimental groups were significantly su- 
perior on all but the first unit. The control group was significantly su- 
perior to the group which made the excursion to the museum. In view of 
the fact that the museum offers one of the most common excursions, and 
that Atyeo in 1939 found it effective, this study leaves the question stil] 
open. Interest tests revealed no significant differences; neither were there 
significant differences on absolute or relative retention. Children’s volun- 
tary reactions indicated that the students who went on excursions recorded 
more items which interested them and more activities in which they would 
like to take part. 

A thoro canvass of sources of information on a single community was 
reported by Romoda (42). 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Goodman (24) compared experimentally the effectiveness of sound and 
silent motion pictures, silent and sound film slides when used in teaching 
safety education to sixth-grade pupils. By a rotation group method each 
of the classes was exposed to a different medium in a different safety sub- 
ject on four consecutive days. All four mediums were found to be effective 
devices. The silent motion picture produced the largest gains for both 
immediate and delayed recall. It was superior to the sound motion picture 
and the sound film slide for immediate recall. The silent film slide was 
superior to the two sound mediums for immediate recall, but not necessarily 
for delayed recall. 

A series of studies on the use of phonographic recordings was reported 
by Rulon and others (44, 45, 46, 47). In general, the conclusions were 
that printed materials gave greater gains than phonographic recordings in 
terms of knowledge alone, altho the superior gains were reduced to nothing 
in a week’s time; that records did not show superior results in teaching 
the informational part of material “for which they are said to be peculiarly 
adapted both as to content and purpose”; that records were not superior 
to a subjectmatter presentation using printed material in terms of motiva- 
tion to further study; that_use of phonographic records influenced the stu- 
dents to adopt more neutral attitudes toward the Germans and less favor- 
able attitudes toward Hitler. It is possible that other research workers may 
criticize the choice of records in these studies. 

A capable and thoro review of research on radio and records in educa- 
tion was made by Reid and Day (40). 
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Evaluation 


HARRIET C. STULL and HOWARD R. ANDERSON 


It is difficult to discuss evaluation in the social studies without dupli- 
cating material included in the February 1944 issue of the Review which 
concerned itself with “Psychological Tests and Their Uses.” Because the 


discussion in this section may seem incomplete, readers are urged to refer 
to the issue of the Review just cited. 


Practical Helps 


A study by Traxler (54) calls attention to the failure of teachers to 
grade semiobjective tests accurately. Rosander (43) developed tables for 
scoring test questions (chronology, for example) which require the answers 
to be given in a specific order. Plowman and Stroud (37) found that pupils 
who had learned whether or not their responses to objective test questions 
were correct made a substantially better showing on a retest one week later 
than did pupils in a control group whose corrected papers had not been 
returned. A short-cut in the collection of data on attitudes and behavior is 
suggested by Van Alstyne (57) who developed a situation rating scale 
which gave a rate-rerate correlation of .87 after two weeks, and which per- 


mitted observers to make many more observations than if the anecdotal 
method had been used. 


Reading Ability and Achievement in Social Studies 


In a study involving ninth-grade pupils, Shores (49) sought to determine 
the skills related to the ability to read history and science. He concluded 
that it is unwarranted to speak of general reading ability without describ- 
ing the content field in which the reading is done. Artley (2), on the 
other hand, found that in general the ability to read general informative 
material is associated with the ability to read social studies material, and 
that an adequate measure of comprehension in social studies may be made 
with a test of general reading comprehension. These men experimented 
with pupils at different grade levels and did not use the same tests. 

Eskridge (15) discovered that a pupil may have difficulty on multiple 
choice tests because he has mastered only one of several meanings of a 
term, and that with respect to that meaning he may have difficulty because 
. he does not recognize it when the meaning is expressed in a certain way 

with which he is not familiar. In a study involving college freshmen, Bear 
and Odbert (4) discovered that students missed on a vocabulary test 44 
percent of the words which they had claimed they knew when reading a 
selection containing the words, and only 64 percent of the words which 
they had checked as not understood. That the reader’s attitude toward 
the person discussed in a story affects his interpretation of the content 
read was revealed in an experiment reported by McCaul (34). 
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Efforts To Measure Newer Values 


Persons responsible for the development of testing programs in the 
social studies should read the clear-cut statement on purposes, underlying 
assumptions, and procedures in evaluation written by Tyler (55) and 
should note the newer types of evaluation instruments listed and discussed 
by Wrightstone (63). Chapters II and III on “Appraising and Recording 
Student Progress” (51) contain a detailed account of the steps followed 
in developing and validating tests used in the Eight-Year Study: Interpre- 
tation of Data, Application of Principles of Logical Reasoning, Nature 
of Proof, Ability to Apply Social Values, Applying Social Facts and 
Generalizations to Social Problems, and Beliefs on Social Issues. A de- 
tailed description of procedures for evaluating the skills of critical think- 
ing was provided by Taba (53) in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Harding (28) reported the development of a test for securing informa- 
tion concerning types of values manifested in generalized attitudes. The 
test used included about forty statements for each of ten categories. Split- 
half reliabilities for the ten tests varied from .76 to .95. 

The following study, tho in the field of science, suggests a general type 
of procedure which can readily be used by social studies teachers. A unit 
of study on communicable diseases was used with an experimental group 
of ninth-grade pupils. The control group received no instruction but the 
behavior of pupils in both groups was checked before and after instruction 
thru observations and interviews. Urban (56) reported that the experi- 
mental group made a highly significant gain in the direction of better 
health habits, and that this gain continued after twelve weeks even tho 
much of the information contained in the instructional material had been 
forgotten. - 

Stull (52) studied the relation between sympathetic role-taking behavior 
and certain aspects of democratic behavior of sixth-grade pupils. Scales 
were constructed to measure sympathetic role-taking and four types of 
democratic behavior: “own rights,” “rights of others,” “share in decisions,” 
and “independence of teacher.” Correlations between role-taking and the 
first three of the foregoing scales were significant at the 1 percent level 
(52:129). Scales such as those developed in this study may serve to make 
teachers more conscious of and to help them evaluate this form of behavior 
in their pupils. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Trends in Social Education 


Cuaprrers VI anv VII were planned to cover important lines of research 
in teaching the social studies. All of the studies reviewed might have been 
included in a single, logically organized chapter, but for purposes of 
emphasis it seems better to treat separately research bearing on the topics 
included in Chapter VII. 


The Development of Attitudes in Social Education 
WILBUR F. MURRA 


A major objective of social studies instruction is the development of 
desirable social attitudes. Despite general recognition of the importance 
of this aim, little is known about how it can be achieved. To date, most 
research has been directed toward the end of devising instruments for the 
measurement of attitudes. Most such studies have gone no further than the 
description of existing attitudes, but a few have measured attitude changes 
and have attempted to relate such changes casually to school instruction, 
home influence, or other factors. 

In this section only a few of the studies reported during the past three 
years are mentioned. Attention is focused on those which are most directly 
related to social studies instruction. Research devoted to attitude tests as 
such is omitted. This type of research was well covered by Darley and 
Anderson (27) and by Traxler (83) in an earlier issue of the REview or 
EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH. 


Student Attitudes on Social Issues 


Except for attitudes directly related to the war, no other field of social 
attitudes has received as much attention from educational workers as has 
the field of racial and religious prejudice and related attitudes. Levinson 
and Sanford (58) discovered a high incidence of anti-Semitism among 
college women, the irrational nature of the trait being shown by its internal 
contradictions and inconsistencies. Sappenfeld (80) found that the attitudes 
actually held by students belonging to each of the three principal American 
religious faiths—Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism-—vary greatly 
from the attitudes which they are presumed to hold in the opinions of 
members of the other two groups. He concluded that anyone’s estimate of 
another person’s attitude is distorted by the influence of stereotypes. 

Elementary- and secondary-school textbooks were examined by a 
Harvard University seminar under Allport and others (1). Numerous 
passages were found which the investigators identified as “sources of race 
prejudice in the child.” A far more elaborate appraisal of teaching 
materials (textbooks, other books, films, music, current events papers) on 
the elementary, secondary, and college levels was carried out by a com- 
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mittee of scholars under the direction of Wilson (56), The committee 
found that the materials contain numerous passages and implications 
deleterious to the inculcation of favorable attitudes toward the people 
and nations of Latin America and toward the Spanish-speaking population 
of the United States. Carpenter (16) presented evidence that textbooks in 
American history tend to give white students an inadequate and often 
inaccurate picture of Negroes in the United States. 

Dyer (29) interviewed 101 ninth-grade children and subjected their 
responses to the critical analysis of twenty adult judges to determine the 
extent and nature of the children’s prejudices. A considerable amount of 
prejudice was found, each child’s attitudes being characterized by internal 
inconsistency. The race attitudes of white college students were compared 
with those of Negro college students by Holmes (46); and a similar 
comparison on the high-school level was reported by Boynton and Mayo 
(12). 

The two most important and inclusive studies of intercultural education 
published in this country during the past three years (4, 86) have much to 
say about the role of intergroup attitudes. Both books summarize research 
in this field and contain numerous concrete suggestions for teachers inter- 
ested in improving their students’ attitudes and behavior. A particularly 
pertinent analysis of the problem is Wattenberg’s chapter, “Forming 

\ Attitudes,” in Americans All (4: 25-41). 

Students’ attitudes toward democracy and liberalism are reported inci- 
dentally in several studies, and at least three investigations dealt directly 
with these issues. Hill and Ackiss (45) found that one hundred Negro col- 
lege students subscribed heartily to liberal and democratic principles in 
general but that they evidenced contradictory opinions on specific issues. 
Kibby (51) measured the attitudes of 985 students in a four-year junior 
college, as well as those held by 101 of their parents, and by 51 members of 
local service clubs. Two of his findings were at variance with the results 
of most previous research; he found that the possession of liberal at- 
titudes correlated positively with family income and that parents tended 
to be more liberal than their children. The latter finding is corroborated 
in part by Mitchell’s data (62) showing that youth hold less favorable 
attitudes toward the ideal of freedom of the press than do their teachers 
and members of a Rotary Club. 

A pre-Pearl Harbor study of high-school students’ attitudes toward other 
nations was reported by Orr (73). Her conclusion was that, next to the 
home, the textbook is the most important factor in forming the international 
attitudes of adolescent children. The effect of the war on student attitudes 
toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and Nazis was reported by Remmers (78). 
Having tested a group of college sophomores in 1935, the investigator re- 
peated the test with another, and presumably comparable, group of 
sophomores in 1942. He found, as expected, that approval of Japanese 
and Nazis declined sharply, but there was no significant change toward ~ 
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the Jews and Germans. The author commented particularly on the students’ 
differentiation between “Nazis” and “Germans” both in 1935 and in 1942. 
The generally favorable attitude toward the Germans even when Germany 
and the United States were at war is so surprising that other investigations 
would seem to be in order to examine other samples of our population. 
Both in 1935 and in 1942 the students expressed more liking for Germans 
as a group than for Jews. 

One of the topics about which student attitudes were frequently elicited 
in the 1930’s was war and peace. Jones (49) tested several groups of col- 
lege students and some high-school students about two weeks after Pearl 
Harbor and compared the results with those obtained in testing other groups 
in other years. He found a sharp change toward greater militarism, but 
responses indicative of idealistic, humanitarian, and economic opposition to 
war were as strong and as numerous in mid-December 1941 as they had 
been before. 

Several investigations, of which only one is cited, have been designed 
to determine the attitudes of students toward the second World War (81). 
The results, while interesting and undoubtedly helpful to teachers in the 
specific situations involved, varied so much from one study to another that 
no generalizations are warranted. Perhaps the most significant investiga- 
tions of war attitudes have been those concerned with the definition, 
analysis, and measurement of morale. By mid-1943 so many new studies had 
been reported in this field that it required more than fifty pages in a 
scholarly journal to summarize them (2, 38). One of these studies, with 
a high degree of relevance for the problems of the social studies classroom. 
is “The Morale Study of the State College of Washington” conducted under 
the direction of Lee J. Cronbach (23, 24, 25, 26). 

Beginning in January 1942, Cronbach undertook to measure—at suc- 
cessive periods for the duration of the war—the morale of high-school 
students in various parts of the United States. He assumed that the essential 
elements in morale are “confidence and optimism, tempered by a realistic 
recognition of the difficulties that are to be faced,” and devised a scale to 
measure these factors. He found that “pupils are more pessimistic than the 
facts warrant” (25: 301) and that they are “more emotional than need 
be” (24: 419). By 1943, however, Cronbach observed a general trend to- 
ward improved morale among the students studied; test results showed them 
to be more realistic and more confident than they had been earlier. 

An important contribution to the literature on student morale is the 
Twenty-Second Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (76). Tho not a research study, strictly speaking, it is based on 
the collective opinions of experts and is rich in suggestions for a positive 
program of morale building in the social studies classroom. This yearbook 
cites a number of published research studies and concludes from them 
that “there is ample evidence that pupils’ attitudes on basic social and 
civic issues can be changed by their school experiences” (76: 312) ; else- 
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where it declares, “Schools can change attitudes; they can and should 
combat prejudice. Some of the most insidious forms of attack on morale 
lie in this realm” (p. 182), and “There is no field of study where the 
possibilities of education for morale are more significant than in the 
field of the social studies” (p. 219). 

Curriculum planners can learn much about the needs for curriculum 
revision by studying their students’ outlook on the future. An extensive in- 
vestigation in this area, on the college level, is now under way as part 
of the Cooperative Study in General Education. One phase of the study, 
appraising students’ attitudes on postwar reconstruction, has been re- 
ported by Levi (57). Another study of the same nature, on the secondary 
level by Boodish (11), revealed that high-school boys tend to be over- 
optimistic in their hopes for personal vocational success and that they fail 
to see the connection between broad social trends and their own futures. 
A highly revealing picture of the attitudes of high-school youth on a wide 
variety of social and political issues related to democracy and the war was 

presented in Fortune (36), and widely commented on elsewhere. 

Elementary-school pupils were found by Jacks (48) to hold much stronger 
attitudes of disapproval toward offenses against private individuals than 
toward the same offenses against corporations. The same pattern of dis- 
crimination was found in conservative middle-class communities and in 
pupils from upper-income families as was found in a mining town and in 
pupils from low-income families. 


Relation of Social Attitudes 
to Social Studies Instruction 


There have been discouragingly few investigations of the relation between 
attitudes and instruction. One elaborate study of this type reported during 
the past triennium is that of Heise (44), who measured the effect of direct 
instruction in cooperation, according to the technic proposed by Courtis, 
in a controlled experiment involving pupils in Grades V thru XII. The 
experimental group showed significant favorable gains in attitudes, knowl- 
' edge, and performance, but not in efficiency. An incidental finding of the 
study revealed that there appears to be a natural growth in cooperative atti- 
tudes from the lower to the higher grades. 

Billings (9) found that definite attitude gains were achieved by a group 
of junior-college women during a two-month seminar on social problems 
conducted by a “laboratory method” involving roundtable discussions and 
field trips. A control group was also measured, but this group was initially 
inferior to the experimental group both in attitudes and in scholastic ap- 
titude. In addition to the evaluations made at the time of the initial 
experiment (1939), both groups were tested again three years later, where- 
upon it was revealed that both the experimental and control groups had 
lost about the same amounts in attitudes. Fitch and Remmers (35), using 
a pretest-retest technic, found that college freshmen acquired attitudes ~ 
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significantly more favorable to government reform during a semester 
course in “American Institutions.” 

Bateman and Remmers (7) found that the attitudes of high-school 
seniors could be shifted by systematic presentation of propaganda. After 
negative propaganda the students’ attitudes changed as expected, and the 
attitudes of the same pupils switched in the opposite direction after they 
had been subjected to positive propaganda. Two months later the same 
group was again tested, with results indicating that the negative attitudes 
seemed to have been more permanently established than the positive atti- 
tudes in spite of the fact that the positive propaganda had been presented 
after the negative propaganda. 

Young women studying at Bennington College were found to develop 
definitely less conservative attitudes on political and economic questions 
during their college experience (69). Newcomb, who reported this study, 
which is a model of thoro and incisive analysis, observed that “the change 
is significant by the usual statistical test, and is considerably greater 
than that found in other colleges comparable to Bennington.” He further 
pointed out that, while the student group as a whole shifted and while 
nearly all individuals shifted in the same direction, seniors were still as 
heterogeneous in their attitudes as were freshmen. A follow-up study of 
students from one to four years out of college revealed a remarkable degree 
of persistency for the attitudes which these students had held as seniors. 

The influence of social studies teachers’ attitudes on the attitudes of their 
students was studied by Mason (61) in a well-planned investigation on 
the secondary-school level. His findings, derived by the pretest-retest technic 
and using control groups, pointed unmistakably to the conclusion that the 
attitudes of teachers do influence the attitudes of their pupils even when 
there is no deliberate attempt to modify pupil views. Finally, there are 
implications for teaching in the study cited by Allport and Veltfort 
(2: 169), that a group of Boy Scouts preferred to participate in those war 
service activities which they thought would make the greatest contribution 
to the war effort. 


Methodological Studies 


After reading hundreds of recently published studies in attitude research. 
one cannot fail to note that most research workers are primarily concerned 
with procedures and with measuring instruments. Three methodological 
studies, however, will be cited because they are fairly comprehensive, 
synthesize many of the more detailed investigations which preceded them, 
and offer practical guidance to teachers of social studies. 

Riker (79) classified the methods used in attitude research as either 
“logical” or “empirical.” After pointing out that “empirical” methods 
are usually regarded as superior, and that they are far more time-consuming. 
he presented evidence to show that substantially the same results can be 
obtained by the simpler “logical” methods. Two extremely helpful, non- 
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technical summaries of research technics especially written for classroom 


teachers are those by Corey (21) and by Kuhlen and Thompson (55). 
Participation as a Phase of Social Education 


HOWARD E. WILSON 


A mounting belief in the importance of direct participation in school and 
community living as planned phases of education for democratic citizen- 
ship continues to be reflected in educational literature. While the war has 
interfered with some participatory activities, as in the case of field trips, 
it has stimulated activity in other areas, as in the community services 
demanded by total war. The February 1943 issue of the Review or Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH presented analyses of research bearing on this field. 
In that volume Havighurst and Davis (43) dealt with the school as one 
agency in the socialization of children, and Cook (19) presented an im- 
posing summary of studies dealing with pupils’ participation in community 
life. 

Most of the writing on education thru “planned participation in con- 
structive group action” tends to be exhortatory and descriptive. Helpful sug- 
gestions are made in the report on social studies teaching in wartime 
prepared by a group of sixty teachers in New England (90). A clear and 
more expanded statement of the civic implications of group work and 
community service is presented by Troyer (84). 

Educational magazines of the past three years have carried numerous 
descriptions of specific instances of participation. Many of these descrip- 
tions are uncritical, optimistic, naive; others involve serious evaluation 
of the procedures and activities reported. Among the useful specific re- 
ports are those by Beneway (8), Calkin (15), Crewson (22), Harvey (42), 
Lex (59), Stowell (82), and Ward (89). An illuminating descriptive 
survey of 167 instances of community service used for educative ends is 
reported by Mitchell (63). Kelley (50) reported a survey of student gov- 
ernment agencies in which he found adult control overemphasized. The 
1943 Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals (28) 
contains descriptions of a considerable number of promising school 
practices involving participation. 

Tools and guides for surveys of community life by pupils continue to ap- 
pear. Two bulletins, useful in patterning a survey, have been issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education (39) and the National League of Women Voters 
(68). Both of these guides deal with community structures and institutions 
more than with processes. As Cook (19) reported in February 1943, 
there continues to be “emphasis on external social facts and conditions 
rather than on divergent group norms and values.” This is true despite 
rising interest in improved intercultural relations among the groups com- 
posing American society. 

Gregg (40) stressed the close relation of civic competence and occupa- 
tional adjustment. Ogle (72) surveyed the use of community resources in- 
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senior high-school social studies in St. Louis County, Missouri, with some 
attention to the nature and influence of public opinion. Wilson (92) 
analyzed the development of critical thinking thru conscientious and self- 
evaluative participation in school and community activities. Burton (14) 
presented an excellent systematic overview of “The Community as a 
Source of Learning Experiences and Materials.” An excellent and compre- 
hensive listing of organizations and agencies interested in this field and a 
bibliography of literature pertaining to it has been made available by 
Epler (33). 

The most outstanding study in this field was the report by Blackwell 
(10) prepared in connection with the teacher education study of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Blackwell reported and evaluated the community 
education projects in operation during 1942-43 in sixteen universities. His 
report covered (a) comprehensive courses on community life, (b) types 
of off-campus experience, (c) instances of social action by student-faculty 
groups, (d) readjustments in student government and college life, and 
(e) college-community cooperative enterprises. He discerned three major 
goals operative in these various plans—the objective of giving students 
“‘a body of facts about a local community and the characteristic behavior 
of its residents”; the study and practice of “the particular group technics 
and methods that are essential to modern living on a democratic basis”; 
and the development in students of a “sense of responsibility for sharing 
in community life and working on community problems.” Especially valu- 


able is his list of eight suggested criteria for the evaluation of college 
activities in this area. 


Effects of the War on the Social Studies 
MERRILL F. HARTSHORN 


The survey, as presented in this section, necessarily leaves out much 
relevant literature. There have been a great many case studies reported in 
educational journals, and many reports issued by state and local curric- 
ulum departments, which set forth adjustments made in the social studies 
field to meet the need for a vitalized program of civic education in wartime. 
Reported here are selected studies of some of the better practices. 
Other studies may be located thru the Education Index, under the various 
subheadings under “Social Sciences” and under “War and Education.” As 
yet, few carefully controlled research studies in this area have materialized. 


Activities of Groups 
and Organizations 

The most fundamental and comprehensive statement on wartime policy 
for the social studies was prepared by a committee of one hundred of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (65). The responsibility of the 
social studies in dealing with the problems of the war and reconstruction, 
and in developing an informed, purposeful citizenry, are clearly recognized 
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in this report. The committee concludes that it is thru the social studies 
that the schools have one of the closest ties with the war effort and the 
building of the peace. 

A committee of the American Political Science Association prepared a re- 
port on the political science curriculum in wartime (54) in which they 
concluded that there should be no rush to introduce new courses, that good 
teaching at any time will be done thru keeping abreast of the times and 
introducing new developments into the framework of existing courses. The 
need is to revitalize courses providing experiences that lead to real under- 
standing and appreciation of the democratic way of life, encouraging 
students to participate in student government and community life. A com- 
mittee of the American Sociological Society (94) drafted a report on 
wartime adjustments in college sociology teaching in which they concluded 
that, in cases of needed emphasis in the social science curriculum occa- 
sioned by the war, needed readjustments will come in most instances, 
not from adding “war courses,” but rather thru changes in content and 
emphasis in courses already given. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (66: 41), 
in a study of changes in the school curriculum after a year of war, found 
that out of 1401 schools reporting, 38.1 percent reported that the social 
studies were receiving increased attention and emphasis. Social studies 
placed seventh in the list of courses reporting increased attention. Everett, 
in the Review or Epucationat ResearcH (34), examined a sampling of 
educational programs that have been moving “in the direction of a more 
adequate social education. Carr and Mallam (17), reporting research 
studies on the effects of the war on American education, found that few 
studies were of sufficient scope to warrant any far-reaching conclusions; 
that most of the studies that had been made deal with the effect of the war 
on students. 

The work of the National Council for the Social Studies, in assisting 
teachers with current problems of the war and the peace, was reviewed 
by Hartshorn (41), and an example of the work being done by local social 
studies organizations was described by Ellwood (31). Both of these arti- 
cles show that organized groups of social studies teachers are sensitive to 
the times and are actively engaged in meeting the problems occasioned by 
the war. 

Myer and Coss (64) stated that hope for the future lies in the adoption 
of a nationwide campaign of political enlightenment, involving people 
of all ages in every walk of life; that if democracy is to survive, the politi- 
cal education of the masses must proceed, step by step, with mechanical 
and military advances. 

Preinduction training in the social studies has received considerable at- 
tention. A committee of the National Council for the Social Studies pre- 
pared a manual on preinduction orientation with the collaboration of the 
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appeared in Education for Victory (30). The skills and understandings 
which the soldier needs to become an effective fighter, as defined by the 
Army in its postinduction training program, were carefully analyzed and 
evaluated. On the basis of this analysis of Army needs, a carefully pre- 
pared social studies preinduction orientation program was designed to 
facilitate the educational program of the Army. Emphasis was placed upon 
developing understandings of the background, conduct, and issues of the 
war, and upon understanding the nature of military life. King (52) re- 
ported on curriculum adjustments in Cleveland to provide for preinduc- 
tion training in the social studies. Existing courses were redirected by 
eliminating some old material and adding new topics; little in the way of 
new courses was added. . 

The role of education and the responsibility of the schools for wartime 
consumer education, with many implications for the social studies, was set 
forth in some detail with emphasis on, and concrete suggestions for, action 
by the schools in the Bulletin (13). The National Council for the Social 
Studies, reacting to teachers’ wartime needs, has produced valuable ma- 
terial. Chase (18), in analyzing the elementary social studies curriculum, 
found that the impact of the war has called attention to four important 
aspects of the social studies: (a) the war as part of our curriculum, (b) 
democratic living, (c) friendliness toward other people, and (d) the world 
setting of modern life. Babcock, Jeffery, and Troelstrup (5) prepared a unit 
on war finance containing a historical study of postwar finance with 
teaching aid suggestions. Watters (91) presented the arguments for the 
necessity for study of international affairs in secondary schools and pointed 
out the special significance of this topic in the social studies. 

Of a different nature are the numerous reports dealing with problems 
of education and world citizenship and the postwar world, which carry 
with them very definite implications for the social studies. Among the most 
influential of these have been the statements of the Educational Policies 
Commission (67), the International Education Assembly (47), and the 
Universities Committee on Postwar International Problems (85). The 
thesis of the report of the Educational Policies Commission is that if the 
objectives of this war are to be realized, there must be a systematic and 
deliberate extension of educational opportunity with the direction of this 
education toward peaceful and democratic ends. 


Activities of Curriculum Departments 


A vast amount of material has been issued by state and local curriculum 
departments dealing with adjustments of the curriculum to the war and 
preparing for the peace. Only a few selected samples of such material 
follow. The War Issues Committee of the Baltimore Public Schools (6) 
prepared an extensive report dealing with educational adjustments to the 
war and postwar problems. They clearly recognize the obligation of the 
schools to direct the thinking of pupils toward problems of peace and 
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doing this thru careful curriculum planning. Emphasis is placed upon the 
topics, “Education for the Air Age,” “Impact of the War upon Baltimore,” 
“Maintaining Morale,” “Economic Factors in War and Peace,” and “Plan- 
ning for the Peace.” The Bureau of Curriculum Development, New York 
State, (70, 71) prepared several mimeographed studies dealing with ad- 
justing the elementary curriculum to the war as a carefully planned part 
of the state’s twelve-year program in social studies. The State Wartime 
Studies Committee jointly with the State Department of Public Instruction 
of Wisconsin (93) emphasized planning a careful sequence for the en- 
tire twelve-year program. A survey of the social studies curriculum at all 
grade levels showed much wasteful duplication and overlapping with 
other areas of instruction. This evil had grown with changing conditions 
and new problems which immediately resulted in the introduction of units 
on a particular topic at every grade level and in several areas of instruc- 
tion. Adapting the Missouri Courses of Study in the Social Studies to the 
Wartime Emergency (53) pointed out areas in the social studies curricu- 
lum in which greater emphasis is needed with suggestions as to how these 
topics may be introduced into the curriculum. 


Descriptions of Some 
Wartime Practices 


Numerous articles of a descriptive nature have appeared, which report 
on adjustments made in courses to fit them to the needs of war and peace. 


Alpern (3) found, in an examination of a number of school curriculums, 
that social studies programs are not existing as usual. Rehage (77) re- 
ported increased attention at all grade levels to the numerous problems 
raised by the war, and described a student-faculty “war activities com- 
mittee” set up to conduct the war efforts of the school. Walton (88) found 
that Virginia schools have emphasized the study of inflation, air-minded- 
ness, and international relations. Vitcha (87) described a program for 
the junior high school, designed for students from a low-income group, 
where the teaching was undertaken not only to create desirable pupil at- 
titudes and understanding of the war, but also to influence adult opinion 
in the home where parents possessed a very limited educational back- 
ground. 

Gerlach (37) presented the results of a questionnaire sent to eighty-eight 
Dallas social studies teachers to ascertain their reorientation in teaching 
the social studies in wartime. The results showed that teachers were intro- 
ducing definite changes in their teaching, which had been occasioned by 
needed war and peace emphases. Corey (20), on the basis of 650 ques- 
tions submitted by pupils regarding the war, found that pupils are very 
much alert to the war and its problems. The report suggests some very 
practical and immediate contributions which social studies teachers can 
make to further the war effort. Lindahl (60) conducted a survey among 
1054 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children in Indiana and found that - 
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78 percent listened to war news on the radio; 77 percent liked to go to 
the movies showing war pictures; 52 percent read war news in the news- 
paper; and 75 percent think often about the war. The inference is that 
social studies teachers must not shut pupils off from the war, but rather, 
definitely, should teach the facts about the war. English (32) analyzed the 
weaknesses of the present social studies program as brought out by the 
depression and the war, and concluded that we need an expanded construc- 
tive program to prepare “participating citizens.” Picklesimer (74) pointed 
out the effect of the war on geography and suggested that a new concept of 


a dynamic geography is emerging which must be carefully evaluated. 
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